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STRICTLY TIED UP. 



CHAPTER I. 



A fool's paradise. 




OR a few days after she had sent 
her unfortunate letter to her 
daughter, Lucy lived on in a fool's para- 
dise of contentment at her own charitable 
cleverness. So she wondered when the 
reply would come, and whether the 
Baronet's visit would soon follow on 
Meriel's return. 

At last Featherston's groom came can- 
tering over on a steaming hunter with a 
VOL. ni. B 
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note, in which the good gentleman in- 
formed his little treasure that he was 
suffering under the imusual infliction of 
a visitor in the shape of a cousin from 
town, and prayed her to take pity and 
allow him to bring Colonel Mordaunt over 
and show him Yaxley. ' Of course,' she 
sped the answer back ; ^ come to-morrow, 
both of you ; at least dine and sleep, if 
you will not stop longer/ So charged, 
the gentlemen came, and Mrs. Foulis 
found that the Colonel was an amusing 
rattle, who had something to say about 
everybody in London, and would not be 
baulked of his gossip. It would have 
been a manifest laches in Lucy to have 
neglected such an opportunity of picking 
up the information for which she was 
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yearning; so she took a politic occasion 
of dropping this question : — 

' My daughter tells me she has been 
meeting an agreeable Sir Miles Brandreth ; 
have you ever heard of him ? ' 

* Brandreth! I should just think so. 
And all London too ! Most unscrupulous 
dodger in England ! and so confoimdedly 
cunning ! No fellow can catch him out. 
But his son is a trump ; he's one of my 
^eatest chums. Nobody can imderstand 
how such a fellow can have such a son ; 
and it is a crying shame that his son's 
good example don't teach the old scoun- 
drel better. There is Eustace, the j oiliest 
fellow living, slaving away for his bread 
as a lawyer, and writing for the papers, 
while his father is making and spending 
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fortunes by his swindling and his extra- 
vagance ! FonUsville could tell you a 
thing or two about him, if he dared. 
Why, Skillicome came to the " Phly" only 
two days ago, full of a letter he had got 
from old Brandreth, very cock-a-whoop at 
having caught a rich girl by pretending 
he had saved her from drowning, and 

' Here something in Lucy's eye 

made him wind up with — ' a deal more 
nonsense, which I don't believe/ 

Featherston — who was, to say the 
truth, considerably bored by his cousin's 
incessant torrent of talk about men, women, 
and things, of which he knew little and 
cared less — was puzzling over the news- 
paper, and neither listened to the words 
nor scanned the looks of his companions. 
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Mrs. Foulis abruptly found out she really 
<iid not know it was so late, and moved off 
to bed, merely remarking to her guardian 
that he knew where the smoking-room was, 
and that she hoped he and his cousin would 
fitay there as long as they liked. Mordaimt 
had found out by Lucy's look and quick 
departure that the conversation had taken 
an awkward turn, and a little thinking led 
him to appreciate that the coincidence 
of the heiress of Yaxley meeting and 
liking Brandreth, and of Brandreth's own 
story of catching a rich girl, involved 
something more behind, which stamped 
the Colonel an ass for letting his tongue 
so incontinently wag. However, to his 
great rehef, he discovered that Featherston 
liad heard nothing, so he judged it most 
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prudent to stifle the claims of his abundant 
curiosity, to keep his own counsel, and to 
forego the coveted cigar. 

Lucy had never recollected for many 
years havmg spent so wretched a night. 
Thinking and tossing, tossing and thinking,, 
consumed the dreary hours. Had she, then^ 
in her vain folly and self-sufficiency, sacri- 
ficed her only daughter, her own peace of 
mind and respectabiUty, and the magnificent 
inheritance of her father, which she held, 
strictly tied up, as a trust for that daugh- 
ter, to an adventurer and a scoundrel ? 
Charity demanded the utmost abatements 
to be made in the off-hand assertions of a 
chatterbox such as Featherston's cousin 
clearly was ; but, after all deductions, the 
ugly fact remained that a man who was. 
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neither badly principled, as far as Lucy 
could judge, nor iU-tempered, had so little 
hesitation in summing up in colours so dark 
the reputation of a man whom she had 
gone so far in accepting as her son-in-law. 
She never could forgive herself, she 
thought, for such imprudence. Sir Miles 
talked of coming to Yaxley, and that had 
thrown her off her guard. But if he really 
was the cunning and imscrupulous dodger 
whom Mordaunt described, how could she 
depend upon any professions of his, and, 
what was possibly worse, how could she 
depend upon herself hereafter ? Her dread- 
ful life-long soUtude recurred to her, and she 
could not hold herself guiltless for acting 
with a self-reliance which only intimate con- 
verse with the world could have justified. 
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Her old evening's musings now rose as 
pictures, and she asked herself why she had 
never done her duty to her position by 
TYiflking the phmge and bringing men of 
intellect and experience to her side. Here 
she was, as great a child as her daughter, 
having to confront a cimning and audacious 
man of the world, and not even her own 
lawyer her friend ! Brandreth would see 
through her in a moment, as he had seen 
through Meriel. 

Then she would ask herself what evi- 
dence there was to support Mordaunt's 
confident assertions ; and the reply was 
crushing. There were no means of ex- 
plaining away that dreadful letter which 
Colonel Mordaunt overheard somebody read 
at the club, except to suppose he had told 
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a deliberate falsehood, if not of jumping at 
an impossible coincidence. How was Mor- 
daunt or his friend to have conceived so 
improbable an incident as that of the old 
gentleman saving a girl from drowning ? 
How could she disbeHeve such positive 
evidence ? She struggled hard, but it was 
too much for her. Sir Miles's exertions in 
saving her daughter's life were his one 
claim — ostentatiously put forward — upon 
the regard both of herself and of her daugh- 
ter, and here he was himself detected as 
coarsely boasting of that obligation as only 
a pretence for getting possession of the girl. 
Could it, she asked herself again, have been 
an invention of Colonel Mordaunt ; for Sir 
Miles was clearly unpopular ? Yet, as she 
again answered herself, how was he to have 
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heaxd of the adventure on the lake ? Be- 
sides, it was most unlikely that a gentle- 
man, — ^the cousin, too, of her old guardian, 
and so a distant connection of her own, a, 
gallant officer, distinguished in the Crimeai. 
War, of whom she had often heard, though 
she had never met him before, — ^wonld 
dare to utter a falsehood which was sure of 
speedy detection. Yet the other story- 
would involve an equal falsehood on Bran- 
dreth's part. There was this difference, 
however, as she was forced to admit, be- 
tween the two suppositions : Sir Miles's 
falsehood had the acquisition of Meriers 
fortune as a motive, while that of Colonel 
Mordaunt would be purposeless malice. 
Besides, she knew about one of the men, 
and she was quite ignorant about the other. 
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Then another thought, which made her 
ahnost sick, darted in with lurid distinct- 
ness. Never in her life had she kept any- 
important secret from Featherston tiU 
now, and she had failed in telling him 
of Meriel's letter. Would he ever forgive 
this breach of confidence? Yet this re- 
flection led her to a conclusion. There 
would be time in the morning to detain 
her old guardian; she would send a mes- 
sage to him not to go tiU he had seen 
her. He was not cunning, but he was. 
loyal, true, and high-principled ; and his- 
acquaintance with Mordaunt would enable 
him to say whether, considering his 
cousins personal acquaintance with the 
Baronet, it would be wise to bring him 
into coimseL Once closeted with him, she 
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felt sure of her influence with him to 
make him appreciate her present trust 
in him, and so think Ughtly of her pre- 
vious reticence. Her plea should be that 
she had been thinking too exclusively of 
the secresy which a daughter had the 
right to expect from her mother. She 
had been too dehcate towards an un- 
worthy child, for fear that child might 
hereafter turn upon her and allege her 
mother's breach of confidence for any 
act of undutiful retaliation. Featherston 
was a bachelor, and he must allow a 
parent to be the judge of feelings of 
which he never had had any personal 
experience. There would, of course, be 
but one thing which could now be 
thought of — to put an end to the possi- 
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bility of any engagement as qnickly and 
as completely as possible. She refused, 
as things turned out, in her vain snatches 
at sustaining straws, to face Meriel's letter 
as involving anything like a settled pro- 
ject of marriage, and yet she was for 
practically treating the compUcation as 
the most entangling of engagements. 
But what was to be the machinery ? A 
telegram was the quickest, but — as Lucy, 
in her old-fashioned way, thought — not 
the safest communication; besides which, 
it was not at all Hkely that, with the 
inexperienced girl in the power of that 
bad, dangerous man, she would obey a 
telegram. A letter was slower, but safer ; 
but safest of all would be some human 
messenger, who could insist and persist. 
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Who should it be? Featherston? But 
Featherston had never crossed the sea, so 
he often boasted; and she feared both his 
temper, if Brandreth — ^no doubt an expert 
duellist — ^were to call him out, and his 
kind-heartedness if Meriel should cry. 
Englishwoman as she was to the back- 
bone and well read in Sir Jonah Bar- 
rington, she fancied that the duel must 
4still survive as a living thing in barbarous 
Ireland along with landlord shooting, and 
being a stranger to Sir Miles she never 
had had any occasion to reaUse his aver- 
«ion to gunpowder. 

As she rolled and tossed, all at once 
her mental fog rose, and she beheld her 
duty with absolute clearness, which left 
her in amazement at the time which she 
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liad taken in reaching her conclusion. 
How could she be beating about the bush 
so long, when all along the only possible 
course was so plain ? Here she was, 
thirty-four in years, twenty-four in con- 
stitution, as strong as a horse, and 
though a big fool, as she now esteemed 
herself, resolute and fearless when once 
her pluck was up. 

She would go herself, carry off Meriel, 
and, if need be, punch Brandreth's head. 
Anyhow, though, she would tell all to the 
dear old man. 

Having reached this conclusion, she 
dozed away from sheer exhaustion, and 
was, after an hour or two of restless sleep, 
awakened by her maid bringing her morn- 
ing tea and letters. One was in a very 
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familiar hand, and she tore it open to 
read : — 

* Bray^ near Dtiblin, 

' 18—. 

• My Dearest Dear Mother, 

' My darhng Miles was overjoyed 
at your approbation, and we agreed we 
could not too soon do what you had so 
lovingly sanctioned. We are man and 
wife, and I am longing to bring my hus- 
band to obey your summons to Yaxley. 
You will love him I know, for you said 
your heart would warm to him with grati- 
tude for me. Mine has done so, and I re- 
joice that in loving him I am obeying my 
darling Mater. 

' Your most affectionate child, 

' Meriel Brandreth.' 



k. 
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A violent ringing of the bell startled 
the servants at their breakfast, and Mrs. 
Foulis's maid ran up with unwonted 
activity. Lucy was sitting up in bed, 
staring round with an expression of agony 
such as the girl had never before witnessed 
on her face. She collected herself as the 
maid entered the room, and bade her have 
the gentlemen informed, with her kind re- 
gards and sincere regrets, that, owing to a 
sick headache which had come on during 
the night, she was imable to dress and 
wish them good-bye. So she lay musing 
over the inevitable ; and it was not till 
near mid-day that she rose and placed her- 
self at the writing-desk which stood in her 
bedroom. 

Meriel's declaration that Brandreth and 

VOL. III. c 
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she were man and wife was assurance 
enough to Lucy of the fact. Disillusioned 
as she was as to Sir Miles's estimate of 
truthfiilness, such a statement as this must 
stand upon the basis of faxjt. There might 
be a dispute over the share a man had 
in saving the girl who was his partner 
in a common accident, but marriage was 
a, public action before the world, and 
witnesses must be forthcoming. Mrs. 
PouHs, with a woman's feelings, never 
turned her thoughts to legal questions 
dealing with considerations of which she 
was to a fault ignorant and regardless. 
Her daughter, it seemed, was living with 
Brandreth as his wife, and they declared 
that there had been a marriage between 
them. A maniage, to Lucy, was a mar- 
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riage. She knew nothing of Irish pecu- 
liarities as to such things. 

A daring solicitor from the Liffey would 
very possibly have urged upon her that it 
might stiU be quite possible, if means 
could be taken, to bring the legality of 
the ceremony to trial. If Mra Foulis, in 
tears, but not disfigured by crying, could 
be put into the box, it was conceivable 
that a Dublin jury, directed by a sus- 
ceptible judge, might be induced by the 
influence of a witness so comely and 
so attractive to declare the ill-starred 
union illegal. This was, however, a con- 
tingency which never for an instant pre- 
sented itself to her. Not for a single in- 
stant did she contemplate a course in 
which her own victory would have been 
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fatal to the reputation of her child, whom 
she would thereby reduce to a discarded 
wife, if not also mother ; and in which vic- 
tory was not quite sure for her side, with 
Meriel opposed to her, only seventeen 
years old, and the susceptibiUties on 
which she had to depend so imcertain, 
when she was herself at best a matter- 
of-fact Englishwoman. 

All that was left to her was to weep 
and bear the blow ; so she sat down, and 
with as much speed as was consistent 
with repeated bursts of hysterical crying, 
composed the answer to her misguided 
daughter. 

The letter was incoherent in construc- 
tion, but it spoke with all the eloquence of 
deeply lacerated feeling, and the calm logic 
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of a right cause. It passed from sorrow to 
indignation as it exposed the flimsy and 
palpably hypocritical misinterpretation of 
the invitation which she had, at his own 
instance, given to the man to come to Yax- 
ley, and be looked at ; and it melted again 
into tenderness as it pointed out to the un- 
happy, misguided girl the misery which 
she had laid up in store for her later years 
in yoking her life to one so sure to use her 
for his own selfish ends, and if he did not 
fling her away when she was no longer 
useful, only tolerate her for her money's 
value : — 



' Was it not enough in one family ' (she 
pleaded) 'to have had the daughter and 
heiress of the house throw herself away in 
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her earliest immature womanhood by a 
wretched marriage with a plausible for- 
tune-hunter? Why would my daughter 
emulate her foolish mother in the one im- 
happy act of her life, which ought to have 

« 

been her child's warning ; because my 
excuse, such as it was, was this, that my 
in&«tuated aunt, the only woman whom I 
ever knew as filling for me the place of a 
mother, coaxed, bullied, and coerced me 
into taking Captain Foulis? I have never 
been so cruel to you, dearest Meriel. I 
have always urged on you the greatest 
circimispection in making your irrevocable 
choice, not sparing to blame myself to you,, 
and hiunble myself, before my own child,, 
for your own good. I have never even 
seen Sir Miles Brandreth, and it is impos- 
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sible to suppose that you and he did not 
very well understand my letter, though it 
may have suited him to misread it, and to 
pervert your understanding of it. He 
knew that I could only have intended it to 
convey an invitation to him to come to 
Yaxley, before matters had gone any 
farther. The ability which you tell me he 
possesses contradicts the supposition that 
he could have mistaken my meaning ; and 
I am, therefore, left with that estimate of 
his character which I forbear to give you, 
because, unhappily, he is your husband. 
I see much to excuse in the stupid plia- 
bility with which you accepted his inge- 
nious misreading of my expressions; but I 

can find no excuse for the want of con- 
fidence, I must add the duplicity, you have 
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shown to your unhappy mother, whose 
every thought and action have always been 
for your happiness/ 



The composition of this appeal was the 
safety-valve of Mi's. Foulis's excited feel- 
ings. The pretence of sitting at a luncheon 
at which she hardly touched a morsel, and 
a canter on her pony, brought back an 
appearance of external calm; and for the 
letter to Lady Foulisville, which Lucy 
conceived herself bound to write, in ignor- 
ance of the illness which had incapaci- 
tated her sister-in-law, she sat down, not 
at the desk in her bedroom, but at the 
table in the Library. To those who knew 
Mrs. Fouhs's domestic ways this differ- 
ence would have been significant. This 
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missive was as concise and balanced in 
its composition as it was temperate in its 
tone. She dwelt upon the confidence 
which she had shown in a sister-in-law, 
with whom personally she had had small 
acquaintance, and of whose country life 
she was quite ignorant, in leaving to her, 
at her own request, what was really 
nothing less than the responsibility of in- 
troducing into the world her own only 
daughter, at a considerably yoimger age 
than that at which she had intended 
Meriel to have come out, or would have 
allowed her to do, but for this invitation. 
She appealed to Lady Foulisville's own 
sense of justice to say whether she had 
not put herself under very sacred obliga- 
tion, not merely in accepting, but in soli- 
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citing, this chaige ; and she invited her 
as a mother to answer for it before God, 
her own conscience, and her heart-broken 
correspondent and sister, as to the man- 
ner in which she had fulfilled that trust. 
Little did Lucy think that these words,, 
just and temperate as they were, and well 
deserved if the case had been that which 
was present to her mind, were really ad- 
dressed to an invalid, tossing on the sick- 
bed, vibrating between life and death, and 
totally unconscious of the grim comedy 
which had been enacted under her roof. 
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CHAPTER IT. 



DISILLUSIONED. 




URING the earlier period of De- 
Kcia's illness Miss Robbins took 
upon herself to open and answer all her 
patroness's letters. Some she wrote in her 
own name, dwelling on the incapacity of 
the patient in colours as strong as the fact, 
and in others she • manufactured plausible 
directions from ' my beloved and honoured 
chief/ She saw the inconsistency, and was 
amused at it, as it was evidence to herself 
of her own powers. Had Lucy's letter 
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arrived during this time, it would no doubt 
have been answered in the second form and 
then destroyed ; and as Bobbins would 
probably have found it convenient to have 
forgotten all about it when the Countess 
got well, and asked about her letters, a 
crop of complications not less perplexing 
than those which really occurred might 
have resulted. 

But at last even Miss Robbins's tough 
constitution began to give way under the 
incessant strain of a nursing which was the 
more trying because bestowed from selfish- 
ness, not love ; and a sharp bilious attack 
compelled her to keep her bed for some 
days. Just at this time, somewhat unex- 
pectedly. Lady Foulisville's malady took a 
favourable turn, and when Bobbins was 
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next able to gKde into her room, she found 
that the doctor had allowed the Countess 
to sit up, eat a little chicken, potter 
over the newspaper, and open her own 
letters. Still she was weak, nervous, and 
excitable, susceptible about the incidents 
of her sick-room, sometimes inquisitive, for 
a few moments, with febrile suspicion, but 
more generally apathetic as to the whole 
world beyond. With difficulty, the diplo- 
matist induced Lord Foulisville to pay his 
wife a short visit, and she hardly noticed 
him when he came in. She was told that 
all the company had left, and she took 
that as a matter of course, not seeming to 
discriminate between them, or to care for 
one person more than another. Robbins's 
spirits rose as she opined that the craze of 
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adoption had passed off, and that when it 
should suit her to tell, in her own way, 
the strange news of a match between Bran- 
dreth and Meriel, Delicia would take it 
with the same unconcern with which she 
now received intelligence of her various 
acquaintances. 

Convalescent as Bobbins was, she was 
still very weak, and entered Lady Foulis- 
ville's room at uncertain hours, sometimes 
before and sometimes after the arrival of 
the post. It happened to be on one of her 
worse mornings that Lucy s letter reached 
Fontarabia, and schooled as the French 
maid had been by Bobbins to keep back 
suspicious correspondence, this particular 
epistle, in a ladylike but not remarkable 
hand, had failed to attract her attention. 
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Bobbins had shown her the handwriting of 
Meriel, Brandreth/ Sant' Onofrio, and one 
or two others, and warned her to keep 
these back for her own deKvery, but she 
had no manuscript of Lucy's to show, and, 
indeed, had never thought of her writing. 
So Lucy's letter, just as it was — a remon- 
strance, terrible in its calm truthfiilness, if 
written to one really privy to Brandreth's 
villany — reached the poor, nervous, trem- 
bling, excitable invalid, hardly yet in pos- 
session of her full consciousness or respon- 
sibihty of word and action, with the 
hideous tale which it unfolded, of the out- 
rage against honour, truth, and decorum, 
perpetrated under Lady Foulisville's own 
roof, in the case of her own niece, respon- 
sibility for whom she had officiously, un- 
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necessarily, and inconsiderately assumed. 
The perusal of this appeal stimulated the 
awakening faculties without bracing in pro- 
portion the nervous powers. Lady Foulis- 
ville took it all in perhaps more keenly 
than she would have done in her natural 
health ; she was white with rage, and 
trembling with humiliation. The old spirit 
Kved in her, and she was again Delicia 
Driscoll ; while Lucy, as she appeared in 
her weeds at Meriel's christening, rose clear 
before her eyes, and scathed her with mor- 
tification. Her pride, her honour, her last 
forlorn hopes of an adopted daughter, were 
all crushed ; and knowing all that she did, 
the sickening conviction intruded itself 
that it involved the connivance and the 
duplicity of her trusted companion. 
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Robbins, at the moment, swam in with 
her stereotyped ' What letters this morn- 
ing, dearest DeHcia V 

The Countess, not caring to look up, 
tossed Mrs. FouHs's coromunication at her 
breast, and positively shrieked, ' What do 
you think of that V 

Bobbins, with consimmiate calmness, 
read it all, folded it up, returned it, and 
then replied, ' I think she has got hold of 
some strange version of the affair/ 

' Strange version ! And what affair ? 

You shameless woman! Can you deny 

before God and before me that you hadn't 

a hand in it ? If you hadn't, and as you 

value yoTU" soul at the Day of Judgment, 

why have you kept me blind ? You told 

me the fellow had gone, and the girl 
VOL. ni. D 
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too. Why did you hide their being 
married?' 

' A hand in it, my dearest Delicia ! ' 

* Don't DeKcia me ; answer, as you are 
aa honest woman, had you a hand in it V 

Miss Robbins had not calculated on the 
excess of nervous excitability, consequent 
on the fever, resulting as it did in the 
temporary development of a passion which 
simulated moral courage. She played with 
the demand as she would have done with 
one of the old tiflfe in Eaton Place. 

Lady Foulisville, shattered as she was 
by her illness, and no longer mistress ot 
herself, gave vent to all that deep reserve 
of genuine Munster nature which had for 
so many years been kept under by the 
restraint of artificial gentihty — a burning 
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lump of turf hidden under a coronet — and 
fihe let fly at the unprepared Robbins with 
a volley of abuse, recrimination, objurga- 
1ion, and, if we must tell the real truth, 
liighly-seasoned words, more fit for Bal- 
linasloe than Belgravia, barbing sneers such 
as can only be dropped from the elevation 
of a prosperous worldly position, upon a 
baffled and exposed subordinate. 

Delicia knew she was a countess, and 
Robbins a confidante, and she made Rob- 
bins feel it to her very marrow. If Lady 
Foulisville had only had the self-restrauit 
ix) have been short as well as strong, she 
might have come off conqueror, but she ran 
on so long, and repeated herself so often, 
that she handed the advantage over to her 
adversary, who checked her rising choler 
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with a magnificent eflfort ; and as during 
the remaining strife, while Lady Foulis- 
ville herself burned with real rage, the 
passion of the confidante was only clever 
acting, Bobbins naturally obtained the 
advantage in the contest. The insults 
of the irate lady might have ruffled a 
far sweeter temper than hers, but she 
took good care not to be disconcerted, 
and yet to sustain the part of a pro- 
voked and indignant gentlewoman. This 
was the supreme crisis of her career. 
Her eyes were opened to the gravity of 
the incident, and she had to make her 
choice in a moment; but a moment was 
sufficient for her. Her calculations for 
the future, indeed, miscarried, but they 
were sufficiently plausible to entitle her 
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to the praise of being a consummate 
strategist. Lady Foulisville — with her 
social failure, her stupid old house in the 
wilderness, the ambiguous condition ot 
his Lordship's fortune, and her own shat- 
tered and doubtfiil health — was, so Miss 
Robbins believed, a sucked orange. To 
become the indispensable friend and ad- 
viser of the young heiress of delightfiil 
Yaxley, with its improving collieries, was 
to step, she thought, into a new, more 
powerful, more brilliant future. Sir Miles, 
she was sure, would square it with his 
mother-in-law, while she herself, so she 
fancied, had it in her power to expose 
him if he did not keep his promise. 

She acted accordingly. Poor, feeble 
Lady Foulisville fell into a chair, abso- 
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lately collapsing with the effort of such 
a burst of passion. A few of the old 
fondling words, some pity for her really- 
invalid condition and evident suffering, 
might have lulled the sudden storm. 
Miss Robbins willed the contrary, in the 
conviction that a present reconciliation 
with the Countess would embarrass her 
new great game, on which she was bend- 
ing all her energies. Let her go forth,, 
she thought, driven out, as she would 
represent, for standing up for Meriel and 
Sir Miles, and these could hardly refuse 
to take her by the hand, and make up 
sevenfold for what she had lost in their 
cause. So she drew herself up, and met 
the vituperations of Lady Foulisville with 
sarcasm, so cutting, because elaborated in 
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cold blood, as to leave an incurable sore. 
At the same time, like a prudent general, 
she covered her retreat. HI words, even 
from Lady Foulisville, might be preju- 
dicial to her prospects, while an explana- 
tion between the Countess and Lucy 
would be fatal. 

Miss Bobbins, knowing that she could 
no longer rule by love, resolved on doing 
so by fear ; so, with that look habitual to 
her when addressing persons of a lower 
social station, she answered, *Yery well, 
my lady; you axe pleased to discard 
your faithful friend, who would have sac- 
rificed her life for you, because she has 
committed one error of judgment, as you 
are pleased to consider, and as perhaps, 
in the eyes of worldlings, it may be. 
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Good! but please, my lady, have a care 
what you say of me, or how you repre- 
sent my conduct to others. In Ireland, 
as well as in England, the most humble 
is sure of justice, even against the brother 
of Augustus Foulis and the patroness of 
Sir Miles Brandreth.' 

Miss Robbins had calculated correctly 
on the cowardice of her former friend, 
and her shot took effect. Lady Foulis- 
ville was no great lawyer, so her dread 
of the consequences of an action for 
slander was excessive; and, even if she 
could be spared such a calamity, she 
knew how much she was at the mercy 
of her 'dear' Robbins. A woman of her 
character could not have lived in the 
intimacy of such a toady without having 
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stripped her moral nature bare before 
her, and endowed her with infinite means 
of retailing and exaggerating every petty 
motive and mean or sly action of her 
patroness. No doubt, in Lady Foulisville's 
inward estimate of her own character 
much would have been extenuated which, 
in the hands of even friendly critics, 
would have appeared indefensible. Still, 
even she — a woman whose conscience 
never was of a fine fibre — ^had ugly suspi- 
cions of what the world would think of 
her in connexion with the Brandreth 
afl^r, as to which she could hardly prove 
herself guiltless, without leaving it in her 
enemies' power to say she had been blind 
and stupid. 

The upshot of all was to drive her 
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from the most straightforward and praise- 
worthy resolution which she had ever 
conceived since the day on which she 
first heard herself addressed as ' My lady/ 
She had intended to have written a fiill 
and clear explanation to Lucy as to a 
near relation who had the right to be 
satisfied on a matter of such interest and 
importance. She would have explained 
the accident, and dwelt on its unfortu- 
nate result in having so long incapaci- 
tated her, owing to the dangerous illness 
which supervened, from even knowing 
what was going on; she would have 
dwelt on the unjustifiable marriage hav- 
ing been forced on while she was in a 
condition of incapacity through the de- 
plorable intervention of one of whose 
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sense and good feeling she had thought 
better; and she would have asked Lucy 
to forget and forgive. 

Terrorised by the cunning insolence 
of Bobbins, and with the fear of slander 
before her eyes, Delicia shrank into a be- 
wildered, cowering, weak woman. She 
was not the least softened towards the 
detected hypocrite. Rather, she hated 
her the more from feeling that she her- 
self was being played with and humili- 
ated by the upstart Bobbins. But as 
she hated, so did she also fear; and fear 
was the ruling impulse. Not to mix up 
Bobbins with the business in answering 
Lucy was, she thought, her indispensable 
precaution. But she could only not mix 
up Bobbins by herself swaggering through 
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her letter. So, insteaxi of the excellent 
statement on which she had resolved, she 
penned a short, stiff, clumsy, arrogant 
missive, as unreasonably haughty in its 
language as it was grovelling in the 
spirit which prompted it-asserting, with 
no corroborative evidence, her own inno- 
cence in the whole affair, and blaming, 
with an asperity due to her own insuffi- 
cient knowledge of the value of words, 
Mrs. Foulis's suspicions that she could 
have played so unworthy a part. 

After every excuse is made for Lady 
Foulisville's ill-health and shattered nerves, 
it must be owned, not only that she was 
acting very wrongly, but that she was 
conscious of her own misdeed. She was 
intentionally behaving in a very cowardly 
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maimer, when she had so nearly trodden 
with courage the right way; but she 
trumped up an excuse in that very 
cowardice of her nature, and told herself 
that because she was so weak, she felt 
herself constrained to do that which was 
wrong; and all the while she excused 
herself for what she was doing on the 
score of that very illness as to which she 
took care to keep Lucy in the dark. In 
short, she acted again — ^though the cir- 
cumstances were more solemn, and the 
results more disastrous — as when she 
broke up her parties to punish Sir MUes 
for an offence the knowledge of which 
she all the time laboured to keep from 
those who suffered from her caprice. 
Then, to be sure, she only did a foolish 
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thing to satiate a righteous indignation ; 
now she was consciously doing a wrong 
to avoid denouncing an outrage which, in 
Tier eyes, was crying before Heaven for 
vengeance. She knew that what she 
was doing must provoke a quarrel with 
Lucy, — perhaps the only person in the 
world for whom she still felt any linger- 
ing respect, — but she flattered herself 
with the miserable illusion that she 
would find means some day of making 
it up and explaining all, when Bobbins 
was well out of the way. So she 
achieved another failure, worse than all 
her failures in fashionable life — the failure 
of self-respect. 
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CHAPTEE III. 



DISCARDED. 




EITING her letter to Lucy, with- 
out the assistance on which she 
had learned habitually to lean, was to 
Lady Fouhsville^ in her prostrate condi- 
tion, a lengthy and fatiguing task. So 
the morning was far spent before she 
had completed it. To Miss Robbins the 
time was like weeks, as she awaited the 
Countess's summons. In silence, and on 
tiptoe, she entered the sick room, at the 
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sound of the summoning bell, and strove 
by a hasty glance to ascertain the cha- 
racter of her patroness's feelings. She 
had had time to cool and to think, and 
the advantages of her bold policy no 
longer seemed incontestable to her. Still, 
she had gone so far, that, unassisted, re- 
treat was quite impossible. She believed 
that the breach was, as she had so lately 
intended it to be, irreparable. At the 
same time she was graciously prepared to 
accord her pardon to the repentant Coim- 
tess, in case the great lady should duly 
humble herself at the feet of the confi- 
dante. She had, indeed, gone so far as 
to settle, in her own mind, the pecuniary 
and residential conditions of a reconcilia- 
tion. Even the words in which she was 
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to accept it had been conned over and 
framed in her mind. But no opening was 
vouchsafed to the discomfited schemer. 
Lady Foulisville, still quivering with 
excitement, indicated silence by a depre- 
catory gesture, and signed to her to sit 
down. Then she cleared up — speaking 
in short, cold terms— an account which 
had long been running between them, 
and gave Miss Robbins 50Z., nominally 
Bs a slight memorial of a friendship 
unhappily interrupted, but not quenched. 
Her pride forbade her to say that this 
was really intended as hush-money, 
while no honourable feeling stood in 
the way of the recipient clutching what 
was to her the wages of treachery. 

She felt that it was incumbent on 
VOL. in. E 
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her to say something, and 3he began, 
*If a Ufe's devotion, Lady Foulisville,' — 
when she was interrupted by a feeble 
cry, and, looking roinid, she saw that 
the Countess had fainted. The maid 
was near at hand to take charge of the 
invaUd, and Miss Bobbins stepped out. 
Nevermore in this Hfe had the two 
women speech or sight of each other. 

So did Lady FouHsville part with her 
once -beloved Bobbins, baffled in all her 
projects of greed and ambition — an exile 
from Eaton Place and Fontarabia, and a 
stranger, as it turned out, to Yaxley. 
The woman made her way to London, and 
then wrote without delay a joint letter to 
Sir Miles and Lady Brandreth, but she 
received no reply. The fifty pounds were 
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soon dissipated in clearing small debts, 
aad Miss Bobbins shivered in her cold 
^utimmal lodging, more destitute and 
more desperate than upon that memor- 
able morning when she spent an amount 
which she could ill spare of her hard- 
earned pittance in making herself tidy to 
present to Lady Foulisville that sonnet from 
^ one who had long observed and admired 
her from her unknown retreat,' which 
first procured for her an entrance into 
the house in Eaton Place. In her distress 
the desperate woman actually took a step 
from which, under less urgent circum- 
stances, the vanity which she mistook for 
pride would have made her revolt, and 
45he wrote a beseeching letter craving for 
an interview with Sant' Onofrio. Her 
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request was at once granted, and the 
place named was some coffee-house in 
the neighbourhood of Holbom. 

The man had preceded his suppliant, 
and was quietly smoking a cigar when 
Miss Bobbins entered. The jaunty fami- 
liarity with which he nodded to her, and 
muttered between two puflfe, 'Sit down 
as we used to do in the jolly old times,^ 
considerably disconcerted Miss Bobbins. 
But a little fanning with her handkerchief 
enabled her to collect her thoughts, and as 
she had schooled herself well in the part 
which she intended to play, she began, in 
somewhat stilted but well-chosen English, 
to objiurgate the faithless man for his cruel 
demeanour at Fontarabia. But she was 
not well through her first sentence before 
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she found a material obstacle placed upon 
her oratory m the shape of the big 
brown hand of the Irishman placed upon 
her mouth, and accompanied by a furtive 
kiss on her cheek, as he whispered quite 
prettily, — 

* Well, my dear, and did not you see 
why ? There were lions in the way, and 
spies in every cranny. Brandreth, bad 
luck to him! was bent on unearthing 
me. Now we are free, my love; and I 
am here again, your own true cavalier 
to command.' 

Robbins, astonished and overjoyed at 
so unexpected a confession, poured out a 
voluble tale of a very different kind from 
that which she had been purposing. 
With all her crafty selfishness there was 
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a womanly fibre in her nature, and the 
schemer had galvanised it. The Count 
waited till she had done ; then, drawing 
her close to himself, whispered in a very- 
subdued tone, — 

* There's wealth before us — untold 
wealth ! A mad old girl — Baroness von 
Presterkranz — ^Uving at Prague, believes 
she can make her fortune on the English 
turf, and she trusts your humble servant 
and some other friends to make it for 
her. She has given out she is coming 
to England, when she has no more idea, 
of leaving Bohemia than I of going to 
Paradise. Anyhow, she is wanted and 
expected somewhere to-morrow, and, with 
my dear beauty's magnificent knowledge 
of foreign languages, I cannot conceive 
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a more efl&cient deputy Baroness than 
a certain fair lady. And perhaps be- 
fore you went you would make me the 
proud possessor of your autograph on 
these few scraps of paper — ^^ Amalia von 
Presterhranz " ?' 

Bobbins was an adventuress, alike 
mendacious and unscrupulous, but she 
was, upon calculation, an adventiuress 
within the limits of the law. She would 
cringe, she would fawn, she would equi- 
vocate, and she would lie. An open 
letter to her was common property, and 
a keyhole an acoustic instrument of rare 
capacity. But forge or personate ! No, 
never ! It was wicked ; so, too, was 
listening at a keyhole. But it was some- 
thing more — it was dangerous, and pos- 
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sibly disastrous — that was a very serious 
consideration. Wherever she might go, 
she was determined that the Old Bailey 
should not be one of the places. 

For one instant she vacillated, for the 
temptation was very strong — not of wealth 
easily earned by the daring confederate 
and shared with him, but of the society 
of that confederate. The mine which love 
sprung in her nature had been so unex- 
pected that it was almost successful. But 
the vacillation was only momentary. The 
spirit which had captured and thrown over 
Lady Foulisville, and met Brandreth on 
equal terms, reasserted itself. The voice 
was firm, though sorrowful, with which 
she answered * Never.' 

Saying no more, she rose and 
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walked away — a monument of rigid, 
tearless despair — ^her latest of love-dreams 
shattered and dispersed. The imfortimate 
creature is, so it is said, still alive, in 
much destitution, hardly scraping together 
a. miserable livelihood as a daily governess 
in a large provincial town. 

Mrs. Foulis interpreted Lady Foulis- 
ville's answer as any other straightforward 
person would have taken such a com- 
munication. It left no doubt in her mind 
that her treacherous sister-in-law had 
really been privy to the designs of Sir 
Miles, and swaggered because she could 
not deny. Self-respect and her placable 
indisposition to prolong strife made her 
abstain from offering any answer, though 
not to answer was, as she well knew to 
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renounce all future intimacy with her 
sister-in-law. It was a great grief to her 
to have to drop that one near relation 
with whom, though faintly and inter- 
mittently, she had always kept up friendly 
intercourse, but her duty bade her make 
the sacrifice, and she imagined that the 
last letters between herself and Lady 
Foulisville would now have passed. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE REVISING BABRISTER. 

IS disreputable father has usurped 
so much of our attention since 
he forced himself upon the party 
at Fontarabia, that we have strayed 
away from the proceedings of Eustace 
Brandreth. Fortime had her gifts in 
store for him as well as for Sir Miles 
this summer. As the older man got 
a wife, so the younger one, to his 
great delight, found that craving for 
public occupation which is apt to come 
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upon a barrister of ten years^ standing, 
gratified by a revising barristership, where 
the work promised to be exciting and 
amusing, from the certainty of a sharp 
fight at the coming general election 
which would, in several counties and in 
still more boroughs, be much affected by 
the state of the register. The young 
lawyer had decided poUtics of his own, but 
he had the good fortune, rather than the 
prudence, to have kept his occasional con- 
nexion with party newspapers rather dark 
while his reputation as a society writer in 
magazines was well known. Had the case 
been otherwise it is probable that he would 
not have obtained his present position 
from the hands which bestowed it. 

His father who had not heard of this 
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stroke of luck did him the honour of 
announcing his marriage in a letter of 
elaborate irony, summing up every par- 
ticular of the incident in language of old- 
world courtesy so framed as to sting his 
son at each point where the cunning 
writer thought him most vulnerable ; and 
concluding with the gratuitous falsehood 
that, in all probability, he never should 
have thought of domestic felicity in a 
second marriage if the ofl&pring of his 
first alliance had studied to make his 
home bright and cheerful. In that case, 
he said, his search after an heiress might 
have been directed to the advantage of 
his successor, who had only lost the 
chance of meeting Miss Foulis at Font- 
arabia by his unkindly absenting him- 
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aelf from the paternal hearth at the time 
when the invitation arrived 'It is/ the 
wily cynic added, ' the catsup in my rich 
portion of turtle, as I coo to my own 
fiweet turtle, Meriel, to think she might 
have fallen to the lot of one who is 
not yet double her own age by an entire 
year. But she is very kind indeed to 
her poor old husband, and she often 
promises me that when I am gone she 
will, for my sake, not forget my learned 
but truant boy/ 

Eustace was deeply ashamed at his 
father's escapade, which his scrupulous 
nature painted in its darkest colours. Hie 
was conscious of being wholly guiltless, yet 
he had not sufficient faith in the justice 
of the world to be sure that the verdict 
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of society might not be that the son of such 
-a father must certainly be the object of a 
suspicion against which he had no right to 
complain, for his conscience pricked him 
ivith the recollection of several occasions 
when he had himself done a similar in- 
justice to his neighboiu'. Still, his new 
step-mother was a reputable woman — ^girl 
rather, — and it was needful, so as not to 
lavish the small stock of respectability 
still left to the family, to keep alive the 
knowledge of that fact, which otherwise 
might easily have been disputed. As to 
her mother, all that he had heard of 
Mrs. Foulis was that she had been quite 
out of the affair, and, indeed, highly dis- 
approved of it, although, for motives 
similar to his own feelings, she had offered 
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condonation. Balancing all things, thea, 
he wrote a coldly civil reply, in the key 
of his father's own letter, congratulating 
Sir Miles on having found in a closer tie 
that domestic felicity which he had him- 
self been unable to minister, and trusting 
that he might have the honour of making 
Lady Brandreth's acquaintance. Work 
comes to* a man in Eustace's frame of 
mind like a sweet balm, and when, as in 
his case, it reaches him accompanied by 
pay, it is indeed twice blessed. For a 
few days after his appointment shadowy 
forms in ermine and full-bottomed wigs 
danced round the elated junior's chambers. 
Journalism was Bohemian, and light litera- 
ture a flimsy nothing. He was still in 
the glow, though perhaps the cooling glow 
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of his new professional ambition, when he 
entered upon the discharge of his some- 
what tiresome duties. 

One day, with some amusement,, but 
more perplexity, he found himself seated 
on the tribunal, a lumpy old arm-chair, 
in a stuffy inn parlour, with the agents 
round him, very much on the qui vive 
over the claim of a tenant farmer whose 
case had elements of perplexity about it 
which were likely to reappear in a good 
many more, so that the decision in this 
case might not improbably turn the scale 
at the coming election, besides being 
pretty certain to come in the interim 
before the Court of Common Pleas. It 
was a case which the newspapers would 

get hold of, and which would make or 
VOL. III. r 
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max Eustaxje's reputation for legal axjumen 
and judicial impartiality. He would not 
only have to decide, but to give his 
reasons for the decision. So in order 
to gain a little time, he inquired of the 
puzzled - headed hero of the embittered 
fight, — * Where do you live, sir ? ' 

* At Yaxley ; I hold under Madam 
Foulis.' 

* Yaxley, indeed ! Is Yaxley in these 
parts? ' 

* Think it was, sir,' replied the farmer, 
proud to know one thing, at all events, 
of which the barrister was ignorant. 
* Four miles off ; leastways, if ' 

* Silence, man ! What has the dis- 
tance of Yaxley to do with your vote ? 
What were you saying, Mr. Pounceby ? ' 
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Mr. Poxinceby, to the inteDse relief ot 
ihe Kevising Barrister, charged into the 
enemy's ranks with a technical irregu- 
larity which he had been quietly nursing, 
and which effectually put the objection 
to the vote, and to all those which were 
•depending upon it, out of court, without 
in any way involving the merits of the 
tangled case. This sudden collapse of 
what everyone expected would have been 
a protracted wrangle, left the court with- 
out any more work for the day, and 
Brandreth found himself in the imexpected 
enjoyment of a half-holiday. Meditating 
how he could most profitably employ it, 
curiosity whispered to him to walk over 
to Yaxley and introduce himself to its 
owner. 
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* Not that the old lady will care to see 
the transmitted phiz of the Brandreths- 
But Madam is stepmamma's mamima, so 
it will be only filial to spoon the dow- 
ager, and see what sort of a parent my 
good old dad has got himself. It's funky 
all the same, though I want to see the 
old dragoness/ 

It was naughty of Eustace to shape 
his thoughts in words partaking of the 
nature of slang, but he took care not to 
speak it ; and, indeed, his respectful de- 
portment when he reached Yaxley could 
not have been improved had Lucy been 
his own mother. When the servant an- 
noimced Mr. Eustace Brandreth, Mrs- 
Foulis was lolling in her American chair, 
thinking of nothing in particular, which 
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means chewing and turning over in a 
8ort of topsy-turvy fashion all manner of 
disagreeable topics, as the events of past 
years kept crowding in upon her memory. 
Her first impulse was to refuse the \m- 
welcome and unexpected visitor ; her 
second, to obey the laws of courtesy and 
bid him be shown in. The conversation 
w^hich ensued is not one which is worth 
preserving in a verbatim report, for the 
lady was graceftdly circumspect and reti- 
<5ent, while Eustace was irreproachably 
-and stupidly commonplace. He could 
not, as he explained, find himself so near 
Yaxley, in the discharge of a public 
duty, without paying his respects to a 
lady of whom he had heard on all sides 
nothing but good ; particularly as he was 
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now in an indirect way connected with 
her. It wras not his business to inquire 
how far his father's marriage had taken 
place with Mrs. Foulis's approbation, but 
he could well imagine that she might 
have desired less disparity of age be- 
tween her daughter and her son-in-law,, 
and she would at least do him the justice 
to believe that he had no share in bring- 
ing about the match. Now that the 
families were so connected, his object 
would be to do his duty to all parties^ 
and promote a harmonious, good under- 
standing. Eustace was quite sincere in all 
these statements, for he was an honesty 
good fellow, but yet he uttered them with 
no great forethought of the effect which 
they might make upon his auditor. No 
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sooner was he ushered into Mrs. Foulis's 
presence than he felt into how delicate 
and difl&cult a position his curiosity had 
led him ; from which he could only make 
a safe escape by setting a watch upon 
his tongue. Fortunately for him, his 
mouth spoke out of the abimdance of a 
good heart, and trivial as he intended his 
observations to be, they were the trivial- 
ities of a fine nature. 

Mrs. Fouhs, for her part, was surprised 
and pleased. She naturally held the 
Brandreths all round to be a bad lot. 
She had never seen Eustace, and al- 
though the little she had been told 
about him by Mordaunt was good, it 
had only left a slight impression, com- 
ing as it did in the middle of his frightful 
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revelation of Sir Miles's treachery ; so that 
at first there was little to lead her to 
distinguish between the reprobate father 
and the respectable son. But his charac- 
ter was stamped oq his face, his words, 
and his whole deportment; and as the 
interview went on, Colonel Mordaunt's 
words rose to her mind. With the re- 
collection of them came the reflection that, 
tied for life as she was to the Brandreth 
family, she had better make friends with 
its one white sheep. So, after a turn 
upon the lawn, and a gracefully refused 
offer of tea and muffins, Mrs. Foidis 
screwed herself up to a great effort, and 
begged Mr. Brandreth, so soon as the re- 
gistration was closed, to pass a few days 
at Yaxley, and to arm himself against the 
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fogs of the Temple, at which he patheti- 
<3ally reported hunself as shortly due, by 
ivaUdng through her covers, bad as had 
been — she apologetically added — ^the breed- 
ing season that spring. Hares and rabbits 
she had but few, for as her reason bade 
her keep the killing of them in her own 
hands, so her duty to her tenants made 
her spare neither the time of her keepers 
nor her own money in keeping them 
down, and withal furnishing the tables of 
her farmers, to whom the absolute extir- 
pation of their favourite luxury would 
have been the most woeful of all con- 
summations. 

Eustace, on his side, was equally 
surprised, both at his reception and at 
the juvenility of his receiver. But for 
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his own stupidity he would have been 
thoroughly pleased. He had heard, in 
various quarters, of Mrs. Foulis's self- 
reUance and abundance of resource; sa 
he had in his own mind constructed 
her presentment as an awful woman, a 
spectacled dragoon in petticoats, like the 
scraggy ^Anglaises,' all teeth and ringlets^ 
with whom Cham delighted to adorn the 
Charivari. At the first moment, indeed, 
of being ushered into Lucy's presence, 
he took for granted that the attractive 
young lady by whom he found himself 
confronted was a companion or visitor; 
and all through the interview he was 
haunted by an awkward suspicion that 
he had said something which had not 
only betrayed his blunder, but had re- 
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vealed the clumsy anticipation behind it. 

The peccant speech, was something in 

which youth and bright companionship, 

so he fancied, were referred to with an 

emphasis which irresistibly led up to 

the antithesis of maturity and heavy 

patronage. He was right in his shocking^ 

surmise, and clever, quiet Lucy had 

taken in the entire misapprehension with 

much inward amusement. Still, she could 

« 
not fail to be pleased with what was an 

unintentional compliment to her imex^ 
pectedly tolerable person, and as she 
pitied the floimdering stranger so she= 
set him right with apparent unconscious- 
ness. So gracious an invitation, sa 
tactfiilly put, when he was least expect- 
ing any courtesy, and most particularly 
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^fter his woeful blunder, fairly carried 
the ' lawyer off his legs ; so, instead of 
referring to his memorandum-book, as a 
man of business ought to have done, 
and there discovering that he was hope- 
lessly entangled in a coil of imperative en- 
gagements, Brandreth blundered out, * You 
really are too kind — so unexpected — I shall 
be so pleased — no, I mean, so honoured,' 
-and took his leave of the widow. 

The turn had now come for Mrs. 
Fouhs to be startled at the result of 
her impetuous civility. The conversa- 
tion with her new connection had taken 
a shape which seemed at the instant to 
be imposing this compliment upon her ; 
so she had propelled an invitation as from 
-a mental catapult. But that in Eustace's 
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awkward position towards his father he 
would accept her bidding she never for 
an instant imagined. Otherwise, as she 
regretfiilly recollected when too late, she 
had visits which she was much bound, 
and half intended, to pay, and to which 
she could have, with perfect politeness, 
referred, as precluding her from offering 
the otherwise agreeable invitation for the 
season. An invitation for next year, her 
after-thought told her, would have quite 
done the business. She was in for it 
though, she felt, and she would make the 
best of her imprudence. But she did not 
dare to think of inviting any neighbour to 
meet the stranger, and she particularly 
dreaded even to tell Featherston of her 
impetuosity, and much more did she 
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fihudder at the idea of bringing the two 
together, since her guardian, justly irate 
with Sir Miles, had protested to her 
that he would kick even the puppy-dog 
of any Brandreth if he happened to come 
across the animal. 

A little quiet time would have been 
particularly acceptable to her, as for 
other reasons, so because things were not 
going comfortably in Yaxley school 
Murgatroyd, poet and schoolmaster, was 
a, conceited and touchy fool ; and, as 
fools are often wont to do, he allowed 
the accounts for which he was ofl&cially 
responsible to drift into a state of 
confusion, which made it impossible for 
those who felt most indulgently towards 
hiTn to say whether his conduct rather 
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showed imbecility or dishonesty. Miss 
Laxcom, methodical and good-tempered 
^s she was, and clear - headed in her 
narrow way, could not abide to be con- 
nected even indirectly with so slippery a 
partner, and never let a day pass without 
telling Mrs. Foulis frankly that imless 
Murgatroyd were at once got rid of she 
insisted on resigning. But this quarrel 
in her favourite school, vexatious though 
it was, was at that time with Mrs. Foulis 
only a minor home trouble, let alone the 
ever present gloom, combining appre- 
hension and self-reproach, which had 
settled upon Lucy's mind since her child's 
infatuated marriage. 
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CHAPTER V. 



THE WOES OF TASTE. 




VERYONE knows that the close 
of the registration nearly corre- 
sponds with the commencement of the 
planting season, when squires bent upon 
landscape improvements most mightily 
bestir themselves. Mrs. Foulis was at 
the time suffering under an acute access 
of the disease. She had for years been 
maturing great plans, and always delay- 
ing their execution, in a pleasant day- 
dream of saving up money for a magnifi- 
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cent wedding-present to MerieL Now, 
however, that the events of the season, 
which had been far from comfortable 
either to her judgment or to her feelings, 
and the loss of Meriel's society, such even 
as it was, left her very solitary, she craved 
for some countervailing excitement. So she 
drowned thought, and helped to dispose of 
her now unappropriated savings by plunging 
headlong into the dissipation of her long- 
cherished scheme of laiidscape-gaxdening. 
She had a deep-seated dread of professional 
improvers, while, with good natural taste 
and considerable experience in small ex- 
periments, she was quite strange to the 
big engineering exploits which she was 
meditating. Her table groaned under the 

accumulation of patiently-collected books- 
VOL. in. G 
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— Bqrtxm, Gflpin^ Uvedale Price, London, 
Kempe, Thompeon, Bobinson; every diair 
was littered with plans, sketches, dabs, 
and daubs. She wanted to b^in in 
twenty places at once with fifty things 
—mounds, ponds, paths, bridges, lawns, 
shrubberies, holes, hillocks, vistas, clumps, 
— and she could not settle on any one as 
her best first start. Worst of all, she had 
permanently taken on a power of extra 
hands, and, as her bailiff and gardener 
were always dinning into her ears that 
she must give work to the fellows who 
were eating off their heads at her expense, 
she began to think herself in the condition 
of Michael Scott when he sent his un- 
pleasant familiar devils to make ropes of 
the sea-sand. *But then,' as she regret- 
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^illy reflected, *I have no sand and no 
43ea, and my folks are not devils/ 

Eustace happened to arrive at Yaxley 
on the afternoon on which the tohu-bohu 
with the labourers had reached its cKmax, 
and Miss Larcom had got unmanageable; 
while Mrs. Foulis, in her despair at the 
crisis in her favourite institution, and 
at herself being for the first time 
consciously and hopelessly out of her 
depth in a question of taste within her 
own special department, was walking up 
and down the room, muttering that had 
it not been for the obligations of hospi- 
tality which she had so recklessly con- 
tracted, she would run off at dead of 
night, and leave her subordinates to 
break each other's heads. Eustace waa 
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escorted to his room, and met his hostess 
for the first time, just before dinner — a 
meal which, as he heard with much dis- 
may, would be a tSte-d-tSte. This circum- 
stance was just as embarrassing to the 
lady; but to ask Lidyard, and not ask 
Featherston, would have been impossible, 
and to ask any third person, to the ex- 
clusion of both, would, in her view, have 
been absolutely outrageous. All through 
the meal Lucy, preoccupied with her 
various troubles, was grave and silent, 
or, if she spoke at all, it was sure to be 
at cross purposes. The visitor naturally 
jumped to the conclusion that Sir Miles's 
son, in taking his invitation Hterally, had 
committed a social offence ; so he blushed, 
fidgeted, and became a little more awk- 
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ward even than the lady of the house. 
Fortunately he had not engaged himself 
at Yaxley for any definite period. This 
was the * dressed day;' to-morrow would 
be the *rest day/ and he felt sure that 
he would not be confronted with the 
offer of the * pressed day.* After two 
nights he would be able to deliver his 
entertainer from his oppressive presence, 
and pick up the threads of his own 
imperative occupations, which a longer 
truancy would have brought into a con- 
dition of hopeless entanglement. 

At last the servants left the room, 
and then Mrs. Foulis, anxious to break 
a silence which was worrying her, parti- 
cularly as its effect on her guest had not 
escaped her keen eyes, opened her whole 
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badget (^ gardening troubles to the visitor^ 
of whose sympathy she felt instinctively 
sure. Eustace, much relieved by this, 
very unexpected turn in the conversa- 
tion, was able to reciprocate not only 
with sympathy, but with soHd, pertinent 
advice. It came out that, among the 
various desultory pursuits which he al- 
lowed to cross and hamper his steady 
professional career, both surveying and 
the study of the picturesque had asserted 
their claims upon his attention. He 
could draw plans, and sketching in 
water-colours was a favourite idleness; 
while upon the growth and coloration of 
trees he had plenty to say which was 
well worthy of being listened to, even by 
a lady to whom such advice was apt to 
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imply outlay. As lie spoke he wanned 
with his subject, and rattled on more for 
his own satisfaction than for the instruc- 
tion of his auditor. 

When he paused, Mrs. Foulis ob- 
served, * Really, Mr. Brandreth, you are a 
godsend. Do take pity upon a poor lone 
woman, and stop and help me with your 
advice in the peck of troubles which I 
have brought upon me by my own folly, 
in attempting works far too big and com- 
plicated for me to carry through with my 
want of experience. I am really serious. 
If I find no Mend to advise me, I must 
send for some professional, and I should 
dread meeting him as I do my dentist. 
He would upset all I had done, cut and 
slash away all my plantations, and force 
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me to swallow his crude, first thoughts 
about a place which he would not take 
the trouble to walk over — ^me who know 
and love every old tree like a brother, 
and every young one like a child.' 

There was, of course, but one answer 
to make to so genuine an appeal, though 
the avenging ghosts of outraged engage- 
ments rose grim before the eyes of the 
reckless barrister. The baihff and the 
gardener at first looked askance at the 
interfering visitor, but they soon learned 
to think themselves lucky at the un- 
locked - for arrival of one who showed 
that he had both the will and the power 
to introduce order and method into their 
desultory and hitherto lavishly expensive 
operations; and if the former did not 
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exactly exclaim to his sister Anna, Lucy's 
trusty maid, 

'Quis noTus bic nostris successit sedibus bospes)' 

or complain of being frightened by bad 
dreams, lie certainly gave a character of 
Eustace in his racy Midland Doric which 
even Dido would have accepted as no 
inapt description of ^Eneas. There was 
but one voice ever raised in abatement 
of his merits in the little parliament 
which used to debate in the steward's 
room at Yaxley. Excellent Mr. Halwell, 
the old keeper, would stretch out his 
legs, and solenmly say, — 

'It's all very well a-cryin' up the 
young fellow, but, with his trapsin's, and 
trampin's, and diggings, aad plantin's, the 
fihootin' is a-goin' to Old Nick. The 
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biids aie g^ettin' as w3d as hawks, and 
the poacheis are a4oafin' ahout that 
owdacioos that it's a dozen snaies Tve 
taken up if it's one ; and here he's been a 
fortnight and more, and only twice out; 
and what makes the matter a tarnation 
shame is that he can shoot when he Ukes ! 

*In feet/ he slowly continued, strok- 
ing, as was his wont, his lefk legging, 
and looking round with that fiirtive glance 
which had led Lucy, with whom the old 
fellow was a great favourite, to dub him 
the wild cat of the forest; 'in fact, I 
can't help a-suspectin' there be somethin' 
between the young chap and the lady. 
They be so tender like.' 

* Then you'll just keep your suspicions 
and your somethings and your tender- 
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nesses to yourself, you will, Mr. Halwell. 
It is positively disgusting to hear you 
talking of an old lady such as Mrs. Foulis- 
is, and so many years an honest widow^ 
throwing herself away on a young ne'er- 
do-well, and the son of the gaJlows-bird 
who's stole Miss Meriel 1 Fm ashamed of 
you, Mr. Halwell; and Til just ask Mr. 
Williams to turn you out if you don't 
keep your filthy tongue a little bit more in 
order in Mrs. Foulis's own steward's room.' 
This vigorous champion of Mrs. Foulis's 
freedom of fancy was Mrs. Kershaw, the 
cook — ' Mrs.' by brevet rank. She was the 
latest recruit of the Yaxley establishment^ 
and, except for her singular professional 
capacity and personal steadiness, the least 
congenial member of it. Tall and sour, glib 
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of tongue, and never losing the opportunity 
of spitting out something to the disad- 
vantage of all who might find themselves 
within the mnge of that tongue, Mrs. 
Kershaw was feared, not loved, by her 
fellow-servants, and feaxed by no one 
more than by that good, old-fashioned, 
easy-going soul, Williams, whose butler- 
ship dated from the .days when his mis- 
tress was still Miss Curteis. A word from 
him might at any time have rid the 
family of its unwelcome member. But that 
word he never would speak, for, in truth, 
with all his fear another feeling was 
mixed. Whatever else the cook was, 
she was thrifty, and wise in her invest- 
ments, and rumour declared her, for her 
station in life, wealthy. This Williams, 
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some two yeaxs a widower, well knew, 
and in his secret heart the expectation 
flickered of some day sharing that wealth. 
Mrs. Kershaw saw through his game, and 
inwardly resolved as she was, never to 
gratify Williams's ambition, she used the 
influence which her discovery had given 
her, to maiatain the rule of iron with 
which she dominated the steward's room. 
The keeper so insulted began rubbing 
both leggings with either hands, and those 
who knew him well were aware that this 
action on his part always presaged an 
outburst. So Williams hastUy proposed a 
rubber of whist, he and Lucy's maid 
against Halwell and Mrs. Kershaw. The 
ruse succeeded, and, as usual, the astute 
capitalist won many penny points. 
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CHAPTER VL 




DExssnox. 

NEB at Yaxley was usualty a 
sOent meal, for, in truth, lady 
and gentleman were equally tiied with 
the afternoon's employment, and equally 
shy before the senrants; but once Lucy's 
darlmg library was gained, then study, 
not play, would be the order of the 
pay. The table was swept of books 
and trifles, and Eustace, ceremoniously 
ensconced in an arm-chair, would, with 
a grave frown, and squared lips, set to 
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making and tearing up, and maJdng again, 
little plans on sheets of foolscap paper, 
and dabbing in effects of ligkt and shade 
(colour by candle-Ught being impossible), 
in which queer blotches of Indian ink, 
which might be clouds and looked more 
like spills, or the casual eflTects of a brush 
-carelessly tossed down, were said to re- 
present trees. Whatever he did was 
piously accepted by the much - engrossed 
lady, who would stand by the table 
till standing became rather tiring, and 
then would perhaps lean on the back 
of his chair — 'because, sitting down, 
one can't make oneself high enough to 
judge properly.' Drawing plans and 
sketching effects is not what, in the 
general estimation of gay society, would 
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be thought a cheerful way of spending 
the evenings in a country house; but, 
somehow, the occupation is apt to be 
much enlivened when a pretty woman is 
leaning over your chair, gently laughing 
in your ear, and interrupting the current 
of your thoughts and the coiu*se of your 
pencil by criticisms, all of which imply 
some half - expressed compliment to the 
amateur artist. 

Eustace was always proposing to leave, 
and something would always occur which 
compelled Mrs. Foulis to request, as a 
particular favour, that he would put him- 
self to the inconvenience of stopping just 
a little longer. She would plead at 
breakfast, — 'I know I am very trouble- 
some indeed, and you must hate the sight 
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of me ; but they axe just at work on the 
new mound by the East Approach, and I 
can't help thinking it will want a little 
more rounding at the top, and the hollow 
at the side is surely hardly scooped 
enough ; it is so formal, and shows like 
a trench, and not a natural coomb/ At 
another time she was in sore bewilderment 
whether to place a group of variegated 
Wellingtonias on the top of Bilberry 
Bank, where they would make a landmark, 
or to dispose them at the bottom of the 
new glade, in contrast to some copper 
beeches, * which I must, I think, order- 
Don't you agree, Mr. Brandreth?' 

One momiBg Mrs. Foulis appeared at 
breakfast more distraught than was her 
usual wont, and before she had well 

VOL. ni. H 
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poured out the tea she said, in a rapid 
tone, curiously combining decision and per- 
plexity, and looking Eustace straight in 
the fitce, *I can't palter any longer. The 
decision must be reached now, at once 
and irrevocably/ 

The yoimg man had not the slightest 
idea what the matter was which gave 
Buch evident trouble to his hospitable 
hostess; so he could only answer by 
tendering his poor assistance if it were 
a<3ceptable. 

*0f course it is. You are the only 
man who can help me, and upon whom I 
rely as a friend who will not deceive me.' 

Eustace felt very odd, and believed 
that he was trembling, but contrived to 
blunder out, *Am I really?' 
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* Of course you axe. Don't you know 
the decision we must come to?' 
*I have not the sUghtest idea.' 
Lucy bit her lip in vexation, but 
went on : * Why, of course, don't you 
43ee, then? I must decide by return of 
post, so Weekes tells me, or it will be 
too late for the plants next season, 
whether I stick a conservatory on to the 
house ; and the choice is so perplexing. 
I should have the creepers, and the 
bananas, and the palms to go to, wet 
or diy, and open after dinner; and 
Chinese lamps among the branches would 
be so lovely. But then I fear the big 
new thing would spoil the lines of the 
dear old house, and that would kill me 
with vexation ; and it would be so garish 
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next the brickwork with its weathering 
and its lichens. I might, to be sure> 
paint it Indian red— certainly not white 
paint; but even then?' 

Eustace was reassured, and plunged 
into the controversy. At length the 
lady was brought cheerfuUy to abandon 
a project which would have ruined the 
antique charms of her picturesque abode. 
But Messrs. Weekes had to wait more 
than one post before the order was 
coimtermanded. 

A time at last was reached when 
even plans had not always to be made 
and remade; and the evenings became 
more and more frequent on which the 
good-natured hostess insisted on Eustace 
giving a holiday to his overworked 
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fingers. The lawyer at this began some 
conventional compliments, concluding with 
the commonplace, that he was sure that 
one so accomplifihed as Mrs, Foulis 
must be equally devoted to, and accom- 
plifihed in, music. He had not, indeed, 
noticed the piano, but no doubt it was 
in some room not usually opened ; and 
then if — — Lucy, half taken aback and 
half amused, burst into a loud laugh, and 
confessed that her childish music lessons 
had so bored her that she had dropped, 
and by this time clean forgotten, the 
accomplifihment. She could, to be sure, 
sing hymns without an instrument ; and 
would Eustace join her in this delightful 
pastime ? Choir practice was twice a- week 
at the school, and the presence of an 
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accomplished critic would give a whole- 
some fillip to the boys. It was now hia 
turn to be abashed, and he did not carry 
off the exposure half so well as the lady. 
Yet the reciprocal confession— deficient 
music — ^was a comfort to him, as it let 
in his favourite foible. With a smirk,, 
meant to be modest, and called by Lucy 
shy, the self-conscious scholar would beg^ 
permission to be allowed to read just a. 
little poetry, merely to send Mrs. Foulis 
asleep ; the truth being that reading 
aloud was an accomplishment of which 
he was more vain than of the more 
soUd gifts with which he was so abun- 
dantly provided. 

Lucy would then place herself in her 
much -loved rocking-chair on the other 
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side of the table, at wHch, with an air 
and a grace very different from his usual 
unconstrained and manly gestiire, Eustace 
would somewhat ceremoniously arrange 
himself, the book in his right hand, while 
with his left he kept up a running 
accompaniment between beating time and 
playing the devil's tattoo. The knowing 
little woman had entered into the plan 
with a roguish intention of provoking 
Eustace')3 evident vanity. But, alas ! her 
tender heart betrayed her critical soul. 
She sat down to tease the reader, and 
she sat on to be pleased by the reading. 
Eustace laboured like a man who had 
taken the assembly-room of a South-Coast 
watering-place for a Shakespearian course, 
and he was rewarded by Mrs. Foulis de- 
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daring that she had never before properly 
trnderstood Tennyson's 'Princess.' Nay, 
his rendering of 'Borneo and JuUet' was, 
in the opinion of his indulgent critic, 
quite an original version of a piece which 
required a poetical insight, such as he 
possessed, to unlock its treasure of pa- 
thos and diction. Sometimes, indeed, 
these more intellectual pursuits would be 
varied by a game of backgammon ; but 
such was the unwonted and inexplicable 
proclivity of either player to make blots 
or mistake the tables, that the game 
used imperceptibly to transform itself 
into one of those general conversations 
which most easily grow up when they 
are unpremeditated. It was by casual 
hints and half confidences unintentionally 
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dropped during these chats, and pieced 
together by the alert mind of Eustace, 
that he learned to read the character of 
his hostess as he had never done before. 

When at first the shy barrister began 
his visit at Yaxley, the widow (aB he 
iept on caUing her to himself) was a 
charming woman ; young for her age, 
clever and cheery, fiill alike of good 
spirits and good principles. Now she 
gradually revealed herself as one who had 
been much wronged, and nobly bore her- 
self against those wrongs, without the 
help of that sympathy which the world 
is so stupidly or so jealously apt to 
withhold from rich sufferers, imder a sort 
of heathen prepossession that persons 
who seem to be prosperous in worldly 
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advantages owe a sacrifice to Nemesis. 
Casual hints which fell from Lucy led 
the yoimg man to appreciate that she 
was a woman who had in tender years 
been schooled by a training which would 

have spoiled most characters; so that her 
receiving benefit, not harm, from it, 
proved the superiority of an exceptional 
nature. Her feults, to which he was not 
blind, would have been more and greater 
in most people with a training like hers, 
and her merits far less genuine. He left 
off calling her the widow to himself, as 
he could no longer bear to think of 
her in connexion with other and baser 
natures. She was now Lucy to his 
thoughts — a creature standing by herself, 
in the paradise of her own high intentions 
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robed in her own vesture of unequalled 
purity. 

With deepened sympathy for Lucy'a 
chaiBijter, and a more clear insight into 
its elements, Eustace's tone naturally 
grew more grave and intense. She, too,, 
instinctively felt the change, and in re-^ 
sponse imconsciously and gradually im- 
locked to him the more secret chambers, 
of her confidence. Lucy, for the first 
time in her life, was led to ask another'a 
pity for her soUtude as a child without 
playmates, and as a woman without in- 
teUectual companionship ; and the scar of 
her aimt's tyra.nny again became livid in 
her struggle to excuse it as the unin- 
tentional cruelty of an idiot. At last 
she foimd courage to speak openly of the 
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hideous episode of her ephemeral mar- 
riage, as she never had done to hmnan 
being before, and even to drop words 
about the imutterable anguish of an \m- 
grateful child, Eustace, in receiving 
these confidences, felt himself almost 
charged with spiritual responsibilities to- 
wards one whose motive in laying bare 
the secrets of her guileless heart was 
neither vanity nor discontent, but the 
unalloyed desire of self-improvement; and 
as he offered the conclusions from them 
which made for Lucy's comfort, his own 
moral nature grew in purity and power. 

Mingling with these higher feelings, 
another, of which he was half ashamed, 
iind which he was always endeavouring 
to stifle, would go on intruding itself 
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into Eustace's brain, and confounding all 
his most magnammous conclusions. He 
had been so often and so intimately con- 
suited about the spending and the with- 
holding of large sums of money upon 
Mrs. Foulis's property, — ^he had, in fiict, so 
completely drifted, in reference to what 
the gardener sententiously designated the 
* amenities,' into a position, if not of co- 
proprietorship, at least of all the trouble 
and all the enjoyment to which im- 
proving proprietors are heirs, — ^that he 
was continually catching himself out as 
thinking of Yaxley, as if it were some- 
how his own. Mrs. FoulLs stupidly 
helped on the temptation, as she would 
continually accost him upon *our last im- 
provement,' *our walk up here,' *our 
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mound down there/ *the effect which 
I hope we may succeed in enjoying/ and 
430 forth. Eustace would, when the lively 
lady had run on in this strain, interpose 
— too laughingly, it must be owned, to 
secure the serious attention at which he 
was aiming. 

'You mean, which you will enjoy, my 
dear Mrs. Foulis. Next spring you will 
be revelling in the lulls and dales, the 
forests and the lakes, which yoiu* creative 
genius has called into being; while I, 
poor wretch! in my dingy den at the 
Temple, expect no happier fate than to 
pore over briefs, or spin out my wits' 
work for greedy editors.' 

On this Lucy would smile a silent, 
inscrutable smUe, pitiful and gracious. 
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lut secretive and self-reliant; and 
Eustace would detect himself twaddling, 
and perhaps propose to the already tired 
lady to make a fresh pilgrimage to some 
spot which they had already visited two 
or three times that very morning. 

Generally speaking, Lucy submitted 
with much good humour to the super- 
fluous toU, but upon one occasion she 
flatly refdsed to leave the house again, 
and said with some bitterness, for in 
truth she felt twinges of a toothache 
which pride forbade her to confess, 
* Really, Mr. Brandreth, your occupation 
in life seems walking with me.' 

* Life's walk with such a companion 
would be indeed an enviable occupation.' 

*What a blind, poor creature you 
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must be not to be able to walk 
alone/ 

So saying she speeded to her room, 
where she sought and found comfort in a 
bottle of creosote. 

Eustaxje, thoroughly snubbed, sought 

the comfort he could not find in a volume 

of South's Sermons which he casually took 
from the shelves. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



Adam's weather-glass. 



|UTUMN kept closing in as the 
days grew shorter and colder, 
but the intrepid pair went labouring on, 
cheering or chiding the obedient hands, 
till the mounds and the pools had as- 
sumed something of their intended effect 
of woody banks and half- hidden stream- 
lets. At last, a November day came, 
such as the EngHsh cHmate sometimes 
produces, intensely calm, hot as summer, 
but with a damp, close heat, which 
makes the recollection even of a north- 

VOL. III. I 
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^ast wind tolerable. No clouds were 
visible, nor yet blue sky, but a sort of 
<3ompromise between the two, in a grey 
transparent vapour, not soaring upwards 
like a vault, but hanging like a canopy 
over the face of the earth. 

In short, the day was so stifling that 
even Mrs. Foulis and Mr. Brandreth, with 
all their activity and enthusiasm in im- 
proving, discovered that it was impossible 
to run about in such oppressive air ; so, 
after some abortive attempts at stepping 
out a proposed new path, they sought rest 
in a summer-house which stood in a spot 
already so lovely that it had been 
specially and emphatically exempted from 
any scheme of improvement. Yet its 
beauty was very simple, and was perhaps 
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the result of axjcident, in the remarkable 
graceftdness of form and happily con- 
trasted gradations of colour of a little 
group of trees bounding the view on one 
fiide, with which the eye was refreshed, 
in combination with the rounded out- 
lines of an expanse of turf of that softest 
and most intense green which can only 
be found where the growth is of moss, 
and not of grass. Some days earlier the 
spectacle would have been even more en- 
trancing, for the lime-trees which now 
atood naked were arrayed in the bright 
pale gold into which the foliage of that 
provoking tree is transmuted in the few 
days of its premature autimm, leaving 
regrets for its speedy departure, which is 
ill compensated for, even by the rich 
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poiple <£ the bods. Bat the fiunoas 
liqaidamfaar <£ Yaxkj inas in the fblksfc 
fine-glow of its transcendant gloiy, thrown 
out as that was bj the ccmtrasted velvet 
of an adjacent sQver fir. 

'E[ow hot it is!' gasped Eustace. 

'Dreadfully hot!' murmured Lucy. 

'The glass, too, was risiiig this morn- 
ing/ he continued, with the air of a man 
communicating a valuable secret. 

*The glass is a humbug, I believe.' 

*Well, now, you remind me of my 
old tutor at college, who used to get 
quite angry when anybody talked of the 
weather-glass.' 

' Stupid old man ! ' 

' But you, yourself, have just been 
calling it a humbug.' 
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* Does the weather-glass being a hum- 
bug prove your tutor clever ? ' she asked, 
vdth true feminine logic. 

' Perhaps not. But it's unnatural to 
garden without looking at the weather- 
glass. I wonder whether Adam had a 
weather-glass in Eden.' 

*What makes you think of Eden now?' 

* Your garden, of course.' 

Mrs. Foulis was half vexed at the 
triviality of his talk, while her conscience 
told her that her own remarks were no 
better; so she rather pettishly answered, 
* Indeed, Mr. Brandreth, we must leave 
off bandying these stupid conjectures 
about Adam and weather-glasses, or we 
shall begin proving that my untidy 
wilderness is Paradise.' 
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* Without a peradventure, this is 
Paradise; and it can claim its Eve aa 
lawful tenant of its glades/ responded 
Eustace, with a half ironical intonation^ 
which aptly set off the grand-seigneur re- 
verence with which he concluded his. 
sententious compliment. 

Mrs. Foulis never could resist a. 
fidendly tournament of wit when she was. 
under the excitement of good spirits ; so,, 
with much precipitancy and conspicuous, 
though momentary, confusion as to Biblical 
facts, she rejoined, 'An Eve perhaps, but^ 
happily, no Adam to beguile her.' 

The words were hardly past her lips 
before she felt how absurdly she had put 
her foot into it, and she turned as red 
as a turkey-cock, and laboured with vain. 
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thoughts after some second sentence 
which could turn the edge of her own 
terrible suggestion. Eustace saved her 
the trouble by quietly replying, *I don't 
see why that deficiency should go on/ 

So saying, with the switch in his left 
hand, he flicked the outstanding toe of 
his boot, and with his right he grasped 
the hand of Mrs. FouHs. She let I^ityi 
take it without a trace of displeasure 
or resistance, but neither by word, look, 
nor responsive squeeze, did she acknow- 
ledge his loving advance. After some 
moments' delay, Eustace resumed, in a 
lower and graver tone, 'What is the 
use of going on with this purposeless 
dawdUng? Heaven knows that neither 
of us ever expected this when you in- 
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i" 

vited me here; but it has come to pass, 
and we must face facts. Can't you say 
** Yes," and put an end to it ? ' 

Mrs. Foulis did not say ' Yes/ but still 
less did she say ' No.' She did not with- 
draw her hand, nor did she by the 
slightest quiver of a single finger seem 
to recognise that it was within Eustace's 
gra^p. Another sUent interval occurred, 
and then again he spoke. 

* Won't you answer me ? ' 

' Have not I been answering you all 
the afternoon, and setting right your 
stupid muddle about the weather-glass?' 

* Yes ; but you have not answered 
my last question.' 

*How could I? You don't want me 
to throw myself at your head. We are 
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not on a desert island yet, and my 
way home, at least, is quite clear/ 

Mrs. Foulis uttered- these words with 
just a little too much of artificial indig- 
nation for success, and jumping up, 
strode towards the mansion with so 
quick a pace as to leave her lover quite 
distanced and breathless before they 
reached the door. Her five o'clock tea 
was taken to her bedroom, and she came 
down to dinner with unwonted unpunc- 
tuality. That evening hostess and visi- 
tor were both seized with a desire to 
play backgammon, and for once they 
were so intent over their hits, badly 
played as these were, that conversation 
was banned. 

'Good night,* at last said Eustace, as 
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he handed the flat candlestick to the 
lady of the house. 

* Better night, I hope, than day/ 
answered Lucy; and added, *Law! how 
you are spilling the wax and spoiling 
everything, and all was so nice with 
me before you came/ 

This was enigmatical, but said so 
archly as not to be crushing. 

* Better night than day,' Eustace mut- 
tered when he got up on the following 
morning. To him the day before had 
been the best of days he had ever passed. 
It had been one of exquisite happiness; 
for although Lucy still kept herself free^ 
he fancied that a little more persuasion 
would leave him the affianced husband 
of that peerless woman. Next morning 
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all seemed different. She was cold, shy^ 

awkward, silent ; she avoided speaking, 

or, if she spoke, it was to contradict, 

to snub, or to take offence. He asked 

her at breakfast in the deferential accents 

of his earlier days at Yaxley, what 

were her plans 6)r the morning, and 

she merely jerked out, * How can I tell ? ' 

He remarked in a tone of genuine c6n- 
cem that she was looking pale, and 

she caught him up with, 'Well, and if 

I am, what's that to you ? You don't 

want me to put on rouge, I suppose.^ 

Eustace talked of leaving, and she never 

told him to stay. 

A man less deeply in love, or more 

versed in woman's character, would have 

drawn comfort from these visible struggles 
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of a strong but excitable and much-tried 
nature with a late-awakened love, of which 
ahe was beginning to feel the strength 
more than she had ever believed herself 
capable of feeling, or even thought it right 
to own. The pride of consistency, the 
pride of position, and the pride of solitary 
power, were all seething in her perturbed 
mind, and struggling to stifle the quick 
growth of her new pure affection. Had 
her first husband left lier any legacy 
of regret or respect, they might have 
prevailed. But her never yet satisfied 
yearning after a marriage of the heart, of 
which she was for the first time be- 
<3oming conscious, came in aid and turned 
the scale. Much as she had gone through, 
the monotony of her healthy, usefiil, occu- 
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pied pilgrimage had wiped out the count of 
years, and left her, for all essential pur- 
poses, midway between twenty and thirty, 
with the long vista of a fresh life suddenly 
open. Of all this struggle Eustace 
was blankly ignorant, and only saw a 
peevish, capricious woman, who encouraged 
him one day in order to mortify him on 
the morrow ; and who would, he felt sure, 
follow his departing figure with a mock- 
ing laugh. She had, he said to himself^ 
sucked his brains over her confoimded 
improvements, and that was all she had 
ever really wanted of him. To Eustace, 
the bachelor, the smiles which came from 
her in spite of herself, were the death- 
warrant of all his yesterday's expectations^ 
for to his distempered eye they only told 
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of cold-blooded ridicule. He felt himself 
like the rash traveller who had toiled all 
the night, and through the following 
morning, and who in two or three more 
paces would have placed his foot on the 
peak of some glorious and untrodden 
Alpine surmnit, when a single false step 
«ends him rolling and bounding down 
black rock and cruel snow till he lodges, 
thousands of feet below, in some dark 
S^J> ^ g^^j shapeless mass of crushed- 
up bone and muscle. If he could only- 
turn to the wall and blubber like a 
whipped child, he might bear it ; but 

« 

to sit wearing that false face of calm 
unconcern was intolerable. He would 
rush out of the house; he would run 
to the station; he would quit at once. 
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and for ever, Yaxley and its heartless 
mistress. 

While Eustace was making up his 
mind to this valorous resolve, the servant 
came in with the second delivery of 
letters. The first he opened was from 
Hs clerk, speaking, with all the sharp- 
ness of which their relative positions ad- 
mitted, of the delay and inconvenience 
which his protracted absence from cham- 
bers occasioned. The faithful dependant 
had too much reason to believe that a 
brief after which Eustace had long been 
liankering was at last sent by the so- 
licitor on whom he mainly leaned for 
advancement, to that pert son of an 
enormously rich member for a Yorkshire 
borough whose unrestrained chaff had long 
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been the chief of Eustace's minor miseries. 
He opened a second letter in a wild hope 
of finding comfort there, and it was from 
the Editor of Tyhurnia, reminding his 
truant writer, with that courtesy which 
preludes a rupture, that his contribution 
to the next number was long overdue. 

Now, indeed, the blackness of dark- 
ness had gathered completely roimd him. 
Jvdico me cremari, he thought. He had 
entered Yaxley poor, but a hero ; this 
heroism had been sacrificed at the foot 
of a widow and a fortune, and she had 
spurned him so soon as she had spoiled 
him of his nobihty. Now he was de- 
parting, not only poor, but a pauper; 
his pleasurable means of feme -winning 
livelihood cut away by his own reckless 
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conceit. So engrossed was he in his own 
troubles that he never perceived that 
Lucy was bending in tearless amazement 
over another letter, as, with her disen- 
gaged hand, she twitched her gown, and 
with one foot dealt quick continuous 
kicks to the footstool. Had he listened, 
he might have heard her muttering, *It 
can't be hers, it can't be hers, though 
the writing is hers ; too clever, too cruel, 
too devilish ! Oh, the man into whose 
hands my poor child has fallen victim is 
there in every word of it ! And I let 
her go — I sent her to Ireland! Oh, my 
folly! oh, my sin!' 

Sir Miles, with all his cunning, had 
misread the character of Mrs. Foulis, and 

fancied, from the proneness with which 
VOL. nr. K 
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she ran into the trap baited by him in the 
letter, pahned by him upon Meriel, that 
she was a fond, pHable creature. * Once 
we are tied, and can't be untied, she'll be 
whistling us back to herself,' was his pro- 
phecy ; and although he was somewhat 
surprised at the tone of Lucy's reply 
to Meriel after the marriage — ^ignorant as 
he was of the turn which Mordaunt had 
so unconsciously done him — he set it 
down as pout, and, waiting till * Mater ' 
should mollify, forbade Meriel to answer. 
It is but fair to say that she did not 
acquiesce in this heartless advice without 
a fight, but it was the last in which 
filial affection took any part. After 
weeks of waiting, Lucy wrote again, 
more urgently, more sadly, and more 
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reproaclifiilly ; and then Sir Miles told 
Tiis wife that they must make a stand, 
and show a little firmness. 

Accordingly he composed for her a 
letter, framed by calculation to be cold, 
hard, and unfeeling, in which he made 
her lay down the categorical conditions 
on which alone she would condescend for 
the future to recognise her mother. The 
principal features of this proposal were 
free quarters at Yaxley for the couple 
and any family they might have, and 
an allowance upon selves and family, 
amounting to some thousands a-year, dur- 
ing the lifetime of Mrs. Foulis, to be 
irrevocably secured by deed. 

Sir Miles thought his way more clear 
for claiming these concessions now that 
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he had shaken off Miss Robbins and re- 
pudiated the promises, confiding in which, 
that worthless but unhappy woman had 
forfeited all the benefits of her Delicia's 
patronage. He was prepared, had she 
called him to account, to have justified 
himself by pleading that his promises to 
her had been made in her character of 
confidante to Lady FoulisviUe, and in 
consideration of the influence which that 
position gave her; so that with its loss, 
which he must impute to her own mis- 
behaviour, the promise equally lapsed. 

Happily for the honour of human 
nature, the discarded favourite never gave 
him the opportunity of urging this base 
excuse, for she crawled away, crushed 
and impotent, from Fontarabia, and slunk 
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into her own hole, nor ever, after her 
one letter to the Baronet, did she at- 
tempt to address either Brandreth or the 
Foulisvilles. 

At last Eustace made a spasmodic 
eflfort to shake off the stupor which he 
felt growing upon him, and tear himself 
away from the ill-omened house and the 
fickle coquette who had befooled him. He 
had forgotten, in his reverie, everything, 
even where the door stood ; so he glanced 
round the room for the means of escape, 
and then, for the first time, he appreciated 
that he was in the company of a woman 
evidently in deep, silent agony of mind 
over some imexpected communication. 

Lucy's expression, as she combed over 
Meriel's letter, made Eustace pause in 
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his resolution of running away. Had she 
been his declared enemy, and not the 
frivolous creature who was trifling with his 
heart, he could hardly retreat at that 
moment without some explanation; so he 
turned his eye on Lucy as she read and 
re-read the fatal writing. She finished 
her third or fourth perusal of the hateful 
words, and then, looking at him, but not 
in anger, handed him the epistle and 
gasped, *What am I to do after this?' 

Preoccupied as he was with his own 
troubles, he read it at first somewhat 
mechanically, but for the second time 
with a knitted brow and scowling face. 
Then he looked at Lucy, and perceived 
that she had sunk upon a chair quiver- 
ing in every limb and drinking hi& 
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expression with a sad intensity which 
spoke of love and confidence and longing 
blended with an outside sorrow ; so he 
returned the letter to its owner, and 
said, in a cahn, low, slow voice, ^ After 
this you can say " Yes " to my question 
of yesterday/ 

Mrs. Foulis seized his hand, and gave 
the squeeze which he had vainly expected 
the afternoon before, aud then burst into 
a long, hearty fit of hysterical crying. 
So likewise did Eustace. 
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CHAPTEK VIII. 



LEGATUS NATUS. 




'EN lovers so absurdly doting as 
Lucy and Eustace suddenly dis- 
covered themselves to be, must talk of 
business, particularly when the lady 
counts thirty-four years, and the gentle- 
man is only one year younger, and look- 
ing his age, while she would have been 
taken to be several summers on the 
right side of thirty. All persons who 
cared to think in any way upon the 
matter had formed the opinion that 
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upon Lucy Curteis's maxriage with 
Captain Foulis she had acted under some 
provision of her father's wiU, and had 
tied up her property, exclusively and 
irrevocably, upon the issue of that mar- 
riage; otherwise how could she assert 
that, come what may, it would be 
Meriel's? There was no one to contra- 
dict the report. Swettenham, who had 
presumably made the settlement, was 
dead; Musgrave kept to himself, and 
never gossiped ; Featherston was no 
lawyer, and hated to talk on legal 
matters; while to Lucy not only were 
any references to her iU-starred marriage 
repulsive, but her recollections of its in- 
cidents were permanently blurred and 
distorted, owing to the mental and 
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bodUy shock of her sudden widowhood 
and her daughter's quickly-following birtL 
So Mrs. Rees had it all her own way, 
and was able, to her heart's content, to 
abuse Mrs. Foulis, her father, Feather- 
ston, * whom all the world knows to be a 
humbug,' and * that old fool, Swettenham,' 
for having allowed the patrimony of the 
Curteises to fall into the clutches of a 
penniless adventurer. 

Mrs. Rees's special Une of evil-speak- 
ing took this form, as from the day that 
Featherston's relation, who afterwards 
turned out so badly, was named first 
incumbent of that new church which 
made the quarrel, she vowed supplement- 
ary vengeance against that most inoflfen- 
sive man. She might have relented on 
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the downfall of the clergyman, by which 
Featherston himself was severely hit, if 
the partner of his disgraceful swindle of 
a sham agency office had not been a 
discarded clerk, whose appointment as 
schoolmaster of the old church had been 
a particular job of her own, and who was 
the only man who ever evaded repaying 
money borrowed from Mr. Rees. Miss 
Turner's position was a different one, aa 
her central wrong had always been old 
Miss Harriett's banishment, from which 
she had reaUy suffered severely in ma- 
terial comforts; and, as Captain Foulis 
had been that siUy woman's spoilt 
darling, she was bound to think more 
tenderly of the insinuating scamp than 
it suited her robust confederate to do. 
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So, while she would condemn the settle- 
ment as all wrong, she would add her 
feeble regrets that Miss Harriett's advice 
had not been attended to. When people 
asked her what that advice was, she would 
only answer, 'It was a burning shame 
it wasn't taken. Think of my poor dear 
friend, hounded to death, when she might 
have saved the family I ' 

Outside of the Yaxley coimtry the 
same delusion prevailed. Lady Foulis- 
ville had no doubt about the settle- 
ment, and loudly praised it, as due to 
an overruling Providence, which had thus 
poured the wealth of the Curteises into 
the lap of a Foulis. Above all things, to 
Sir Miles and Meriel it was, as we know, 
a foregone conclusion. So Eustace, who 
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had heard the gossip before it had become 
a matter of personal interest, never 
dreamed of questioning the fact, while, 
with his pxmctilious sense of honour, he 
dreaded acting or thinking as a fortime- 
hunter. Still, it was the duty of a re- 
vising barrister to proceed according to 
rule and order ; so, as soon as Lucy's 
paroxysm of laughing and crying was 
calmed, he led her to serious conversation, 
and asked her, in language which he 
made intelligible to her non-legal mind, 
if it were true that, as Captain Foulis's 
widow, she had only a life-interest in 
her father's patrimony, and that after 
her death it would all vest absolutely in 
Meriel. 

*It is quite true,' she answered. 
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'What an odd fellow your father 
must have been to suppose you would 
only marry once, and to let you put all 
your eggs in one basket ! ' 

' There is only one egg, and that's 
Meriel.' 

* But are you really quite sure ? ' 

* More than sure. Have not both Swet- 
tenham and Featherston told me so ? ' 

'Then there's nothing to settle, for 
sure I am that my father has not a brass 
farthing to give me, and would not let 
me have it if he had one/ 

'Let's settle ourselves, and be happy,' 
she responded, with such a tone and such 
a smile that his only possible answer was 
a kiss, which eflfectually addled all fiirther 
business talk. 
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* After play comes work/ thought 
Eiistace on the following morning, as the 
<50uple buckled to to arrange about the 
marriage. The first question, *put off, 
or at once,' was by acclamation decided 
in favour of * at once.' ' How ' followed 
upon *when,' and then divided coimsels 
appeared, and, we are sorry to say, some 
inconsistency, in the little senate. Lucy 
urged reverential considerations, which are 
now, happily, as common as they are 
laudable. The banns should be published 
in the face of the congregation alike for 
rich and poor. There should be arches, 
flowers, music, clergy in the plural, a 
breakfast for the rich, and merry-making 
for the poor. 

Eustace was the last man in the 
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world to gainsay opinions with which, as 
a general principle, he heaxtUy agreed; 
but, situated as they two were, he felt 
it his duty calmly to point out the pe- 
culiar difficulties of their position. Could 
she ask those objectionable Foulisvilles, 
after their behaviour regarding Meriel, as 
to which both Lucy and Eustace were 
still misled from their ignorance of De- 
licia's illness, and confirmed in their dis- 
pleasure by her infatuated letter? Was 
she, on the other hand, prepared to make 
open enemies for life of Meriel's uncle 
and aunt by leaving them out ? Again — 
and that was the most serious considera- 
tion — how could she open her house to 
Sir Miles and Lady Brandreth, after her 
daughter's atrocious letter? and if she 
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did, how would she ever get them out 
again? 

Lucy felt the force of these objec- 
tions, but, like a true woman, still wished 
to show a little fight before she openly 
surrendered. So she began feebly de- 
fending her position with a series of petty 
admissions, inconsistent with the premises 
which they claimed to support. In her 
innocent craftiness she meant Eustace to 
take advantage of her faulty reasoning, 
so as to rescue her from her own false 
position. But the simple fellow, Httle 
versed as yet in women's ways, and ter- 
ribly ia earnest over his new sensation 
of love, instead of appreciating and play- 
ing Lucy's game, got seriously angry at 
what he thought was her stupidity and 

VOL. nL L 
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weakness. Actually the man got angry 
whose fame as a writer of sparkling romance 
in no small degree rested on the success 
with which he could hit off womanly 
caprice. In fact, he had so schooled him- 
self in this accomplishment as to have 
blunted his native intuition into character. 
Instead of analysing from the incidents 
revealed to him, he would build upon them 
without recoUecting how incomplete and 
fragmentary the foundation was. So the 
demon of suspicion made a lodgment in his 
mind, and whispered to him that Lucy was 
a fool. To be sure, he was too much in love 
to admit the terrible charge himself. Still 
he was rather scared at this peep into his 
life's prospect with his chosen yoke-fellow ; 
and, as angry men will do, he began himself 
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ix) play the fool, by turning his back upon 
his own wise counsels, and declaiming 
^bout shaming their enemies (and some- 
body else) by a pubHc and splendid wed- 
ding. There must be this, he argued, 
•and that, and the other, to make it all 
wrorthy of the lady of Yaxley, and a 
dozen bridesmaids, even if as many 
counties had to be beaten up for them. 

At this binrst, poor Lucy meekly 
dropped, *But Tm a widow, Eustace 
dear, and can't have bridesmaids at all.' 

This remark, commonplace as it was, 
Tjrought the angry racer sharply up upon 
its haunches. For bridesmaids in them- 
Belves Eustace cared as little as for wed- 
ding-cake ; but it recalled to a memory 
which was willingly wandering the real 
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condition of matters. Captain Foulis, to 
him, was prehistoric, and he had never 
seen Meriel, and she had been, except on 
special occasions, virtually out of his re- 
collection; while Lucy was in appearance, 
in deportment, and in freshness of mind, 
some seven or eight years younger than 
her legal age of thirty-four. So in his 
rambling imagination there had grown 
up a charming picture of a wedding — aU 
veils and orange-flowers, Brussels lace 
and bridesmaids, such as he had seen in 
Mr. Kempe's and Mr. Liddell's churches. 
Suddenly the appalling fact was revealed 
that the central object for which all 
the arches would be built, the grandees 
assemble, the archdeacon assist the vicar, 
and the organ peal the Wedding March, 
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would be a lady attired, not in a veil, 
but in a bonnet, walking in solitude up 
the church, with no obsequious cortege of 
parti-coloured damsels. 

*A widow's wedding should be a 
quiet wedding,' he said to himself, but 
to Lucy he put it more graceftdly. *0f 
all women, of course you least need the 
fictitious 6clat of any bridesmaids. And 
while I do not agree in all you have 
been saying, there is a good deal in it: 
so, on the whole, I have, while we have 
been talking over the matter, come to 
the conclusion that, as we stand, the 
more quiet we keep it the better it will 
be. You know there are those who 
would take a mahcious advantage of any 
contretemps* 
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Lucy and Eustace were neither of 
them persons to be content with half 
measures, and having thus agreed upon 
the necessity of keeping the wedding^ 
quiet, they ran a race as to who could 
suggest the most entire quietness, and 
completely cut off display and pubhcity,. 
till at last they reached the determina- 
tion of making it what Eustace in later 
days laughingly described as an experi- 
ment in legal clandestmity. Matter-of- 
fact people may reasonably think them 
somewhat silly for having reached this con- 
clusion, and we fancy that after the first 
enthusiasm of what was to both of them> 
in spite of their respective ages, the day- 
spring of young love, was over, Mr. and 
Mrs. Brandreth themselves owned that 
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they had been a little fantastic. But 
they were then both of them at a high 
pressure of excitement, for each had, for 
the first time in their respective Uves, 
an assured prospect of happy home com- 
panionship. 

Eustace had never known the mean- 
ing of being at home, except in the coveted 
days of residence at his beloved college, 
where the pleasure of companionship, 
though taken genially, was at the bot- 
tom a selfish one. With Lucy the reve- 
lation of domesticity in all the width of 
its mysterious sweetness was even more 
overwhelming. Now, at last, in her soul 
and in her heaxt, the great clear spring 
of true, unselfish love, smothered by 
Miss Harriett, outraged and dissipated 
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by Augustus Foulis, reduced to common- 
place by Featherston, and frozen by 
Meriel, was weUing up with irresistible 
impetuosity. She was longing for a ro- 
mance — piire, laudable, lovely in the 
eight of .e„ and a„gels,-,tm a Z 
mance ; and as the one which had come 
to her was essentially so innocent, who 
could grudge to the woman whose whole 
life had been so good, the gratification, 
before youth had quite passed away, of 
one eccentricity ? No one likely to hold 
communication with Yaxley, neither ser- 
vants nor retamers, with one exception, 
was to have any inkling of the coming 
event, with the indispensable exception 
of the clergyman ; and no one, except 
the clergyman and the witnesses, was to 
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know that the marriage had taken place 
until the couple were safely on the road 
to the station. Mrs. Foulis, as we have 
said, entertained at first strong scruples 
about banns; there was something, she 
said, ostentatious, irreverential, about a 
license. Eustace quite shared in this 
feeling, but pointed out that a license 
was one thing, and a special license 
another. What could be so ecclesiastical 
or so solemn as the direct permission of 
the Primate of All England and Metro- 
politan, Legatus Natus of the Holy See, 
granting that gracious indulgence in 
direct exercise of his legatine authority — 
an indulgence which the combination of 
a thousand Archbishops of York would be 
powerless to concede? 
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CHAPTER IX. 

CONSEQUENT ARRANGEMENTS. 

NCE the great question was solved, 
consequent arrangements shaped 
themselves with inconceivable precision, 
subject always — a matter of nervous 
apprehension to Lucy — to the Vicar's 
approbation. Mr. Lidyard was wont on 
every Wednesday morning to have an 
early celebration. The attendance of her- 
self and of Eustace there could not pos- 
sibly cause any surprise, for it was an 
incident which had already occurred more 
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than once. Let Wednesday week, then, 
be the day. The communicants went 
quickly away, and they two could easily 
linger about till the ground was quite 
clear, and then, if only Mr. Lidyard was 
propitious, a quarter of an hour more 
would make them one. They would walk 
home by the diggings, as a plausible 
reason to the servants for the slight 
delay in coming back to breakfast ; and 
after that, Lucy — who would previously 
have given out that she was gomg to 
London for a few weeks' absence, and 
therefore required to take up with her 
the maid, the footman, and considerable 
luggage — would drive to the station to 
catch that precious express which was 
the pride and solace of the neighbour- 
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hood. Eustace, of course, would have to 
leave Yaxley, so there would be nothing 
odd or indecorous in the lady allowing 
him to take advantage of her carriage 
and luggage-van down to the station. 
As for the journey to London, he charged 
himself with securing the * engaged' com- 
partment. 

The Tmknown quantity still was Mr. 
Lidyard. K he blabbed, all was up : if 
he refiised, they must seek for other 
combinations, as statesmen making minis- 
tries express it. So Lucy asked him to 
limcheon, and after the meal called him 
up to the Library, where they were 
soon joined by Eustace. First she begged 
him to promise silence as to the com- 
munication which she was about to make. 
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* Certainly/ he replied, * provided only- 
it is touching some matter which is law- 
ftd and of good report. But from you, 
Mrs. FouHs, I cannot anticipate anything 
else.' 

Lucy blushed from top to toe, in 
dread lest a few minutes might compel 
him to reconsider his good opinion of 
her ; but, with a desperate eflPort, she 
collected herself, and unfolded the story. 
To their infinite relief, Mr. Lidyard, 
with his nuld unworldliness, saw nothing 
to object to in the notion. All that he 
had seen or heard of Mr. Brandreth 
had impressed him with a conviction of 
his worth; and why should not Mrs. 
Foulis and he seek the occasion of that 
eaxly celebration which was so dear to 
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Hm, and the permission of their Metro- 
poKtan, to contract a marriage so true 
and laudable in the sight of God and 
the Church? It was, he observed, a 
much more isolemn way of plighting their 
troth than a fashionable wedding, with 
all its paraphernalia of worldly pomp, its 
etiquettes and jealousies, eating, drinking, 
laughing, crying, speech - making, old 
shoes, and grubby rice. 

In truth, there was a latent and 
much unappreciated spice of humorous 
romance in the quiet little man's cha- 
racter. In his heart of hearts, he re- 
joiced at the thought of the monotony 
of his daily existence, permanently sad- 
dened as it had been by his own bereave- 
ment, being so unexpectedly varied by 
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this summons to act as prime agent in 
an adventure so interesting and yet so 
blameless, on behalf of one for whom hiis 
silent affection and respect had gone on 
year by year increasing, as the tale of 
Lucy's deeds of hidden charity-the days 
and nights of weary and often dangerous 
watchings by the squalid, the loathsome, 
and often the infectious sick-beds of his 
suffering and dying parishioners — went 
rolling up in a bright account of good 
works. Moreover, he had a quite per- 
sonal and unsuspected reason for rejoic- 
ing. It had fallen to him, as curate in 
charge of the mother church, between 
Mr. Edlin's death and Mr. Kees's induc- 
tion, to officiate at the marriage of 
Augustus Foulis and Lucy Curteis, and 
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the cold shock which the bridegroom's 
bearing had given to him still haunted 
his thoughts. *It never can be happy/ 
he then said. It was most unhappy, and 
he had been the oificial instrument of 
that unhappiness. Now, by the blessing 
of God, he saw himself called upon to 
preside at what he trusted would be a 
happy marriage of reparation. No, cer- 
tainly, when there could be no objection 
to the proposed arrangements beyond some 
strained prejudices (as he thought) of con- 
ventionality, he would not cut himself off 
from so strangely vouchsafed a privilege. 

He was now fairly on one of his 
favourite topics, and he ran on. * Second 
marriages are, without doubt, not heroic 
things, and I cannot severely blame the 

VOL. III. M 
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many pious men who have condemned 
them, though often, it must be owned, 
with intemperate language. But crass 
generalisation is always wrong and always 
foolish. No one marriage was ever quite 
like another, any more than one person 
can be just like another. There are 
second marriages — if I am right, in 
speaking of such unions, to profane that 
sacred word — ^which are distinctly, without 
exception, blameworthy in the eyes of God 
and in those of society — marriages such 
as those where a widower cannot bring 
their aunt home to look after his orphans 
who are her own nephews and nieces with- 
out hankering after the possession of that 
woman, and so, with his eyes open, mak- 
ing her the stepmother and the rival of 
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her own charges ; — alliances/ he added, 
with growing earnestness, 'which make 
my gorge rise when I see those opulent 
self-seekers, with all the world to pick 
wives out of, and their sisters-in-law — I 
warrant — willing enough to stop on with 
them as sisters-in-law, for the sake of the 
home and the keep, upsetting all esta- 
blished ideas of right and wrong, and 
shocking good people without remorse, 
merely to gratify their uncontrolled per- 
sonal fancy, at what risk they neither 
think nor care. Again, there are second 
marriages which are neither one thing nor 
another. But, besides all these, there are 
those which are obviously desirable, neither 
forbidden by divine law, nor repugnant to 
social decorum, and leading up to some 
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obvious benefit, and we should therefore 
declare praiseworthy; and among them I 
reckon this present one, as an alliance 
highly to be commended, and likely to be 
of much general advantage/ 

'I suppose,' interposed Lucy, *you 
expect I shall otherwise wax wanton?' 

*Do not, my dear patron, trifle with 
Scripture, or I shall withdraw all my com- 
mendations,' repUed the Vicar, somewhat 
gravely. ' You know what I mean. Your 
peculiar and great responsibilities, and, if 
you will pardon the reference, your history, 
your opportunities, and, on the other side, 
your peculiar want of opportunities owing 
to your solitary state, all indicate marriage, 
if undertaken in the fear of God, as your 
happiest condition of life. It all depends 
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upon the choice, and I believe you have 
made a good choice. If I should be de- 
ceived, I trust to ban Mr. Brandreth with 
bell, book, and candle.' 

Thereupon Eustace jumped up, took 
the Vicar by both hands, nearly shook his 
arms out of their sockets, and shouted, * I 
tell you, Mr. Lidyard, if I ever show myself 
unworthy of that most dear and excellent 
creature who has made me so undeservedly 
the happiest man in the world, that you 
have my full leave to curse me with bell, 
book, and candle, to puU my nose, and to 
kick me down the great stairs of Yaxley, 
and into the horse-pond. But what about 
witnesses?' he continued; 'and how will 
you tie their tongues till we are off?' 

* Make yourself quite easy, my dear 
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fidr. I have a pupil who always comes 
early to church on Wednesdays — he 
sha'n't escape out of my sight for half 
the morning; and I will keep the old 
clerk bothering over his accounts, which 
are always in a mess, till I know his 
breakfast is as cold as a stone ; he will 
then have to run home two miles the 
other way and make his peace with hia 
shrew of a wife, who will be ready to 
break his head with the broomstick for 
spoiling the meal; so he will be as safe 
as the Bank of England till you are 
weU on your road to town/ 

Of course the in-door servants had 
no more overlooked the warm friendship 
which had sprung up between their 
mistress and the pleasant young lawyer 
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than had the gardener, the bailiff, and 
the keeper ; and the circumstance gave 
rise to many interesting conversations at 
dinner and in the evening. But Mrs. 
Kershaw had determined that Lucy was 
to continue to the end of her days a 
soured ceUbate, and with Williams the 
edict of Mrs. Kershaw was that of a 
supreme tribimal. Bright Uttle Anna, 
the lady's maid, would occasionally ven- 
ture to interpose with some such meek 
remark as 'Really, Mrs. Kershaw, do 
you see any such great harm?' and the 
answer was, * Of course I do, and so 
would you if you had sense or deUcacy.' 
On the whole, however, the cook per- 
formed a useful service in her disagreeable 
way by stifling gossip and surmise. When 
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Williams iised to hint that his position 
with Mrs, Kershaw in the house was diflBi- 
cult, she would always silence him by 
observing that Mrs. Foulis and Mr. Bran- 
dreth were a difl&culty, and she hoped 
Williams had not a word to say against 
them. By good luck, no chance tattle 
spread fiirther than the neighbourhood 
of the house, for a change of ownership 
in the village shop had led to many 
complaints as to the quality of the 
articles and the punctuality of delivery; 
so Mrs. Foulis was just giving a trial 
to a dealer of higher standing in the 
county town, and the great reciprocal 
channel of gossip was for the time cut 
off. Mrs. Kees's and Miss Turner's at- 
tendants had no acquaintance at Yaxley, 
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and the servants at the Vicarage and 
Dr. Arlett's had neither time nor pro- 
pensity for scandal-mongering. The ver- 
dict of the steward's room, however, 
had to change for the last two or three 
days, as the announcement of Mrs. 
Foiilis's visit to London had completely 
thrown the downstairs party on a false 
scent. Sounds of an eager conversation 
had been heard by deaf Mr. Williams, 
as he passed by the end door of the 
secluded Library, and on his thickened 
tympanmn they fell as the accents of 
quarrelling. This story coupled with the 
unexpected news of the speedy depar- 
ture of mistress and of visitor, was 
sufficient to lead to the universal sup- 
position that Mr. Brandreth's visit had 
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come to an unpleasant and sudden end- 
ing. Accordingly, as no effect could be 
left without a cause, it was quickly and 
easily surmised that the agreeable gentle- 
man was really in partnership with his 
father, and had sought out Yaxley with 
the intention of extorting money for 
his father and his stepmother, and had 
been exposed, and his wicked venture 
frustrated. Eustace, on his side, was 
puzzled at the sudden change to cold- 
ness, if not almost rudeness, in the 
manner to him of Mr. Williams, with 
whom he had hitherto been a favourite. 
Sometimes he feared that the secret 
had been discovered, and that Williams 
was working up to giving or taking 
warning; at other times he comforted 
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himself with the idea that such impolitic 
behaviour towards a fiiture master proved 
the want of any suspicion. In any case, 
it was impossible to remonstrate; for the 
old man's neglect of personal service, 
though highly inconvenient, was quite 
intangible to one whose cue was to 
continue in the ostensible character of 
visitor. 
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CHAPTER X. 



ONLY TWO LETTTERS. 




UT the loving pair were not yet out 
of their perplexities, even after 
they had secured the services of Mr. 
Lidyard. As soon as the day was named, 
there arose upon their horizon the ugly 
question of announcements — that finitful 
source of heartburnings — involving the 
decision of who the persons might be 
to whom the marriage was to be noti- 
fied, how soon, if ever, and in what 
form. After infinite sittings, casuistry 
worthy of Escobar, and most ridiculous 
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vacillation, it was finally settled that 
only two letters were essential or even 
desirable — one to the Brandreths, and 
the other to Featherston. ' Ought not 
you also to write to Mr. Musgrave ? 
meekly asked Eustace. * Old firump ! ' 
Then another difficulty cropped up : was 
he to write to his father, or Lucy to 
her daughter ? Ultimately it was decided 
that between confficting objections the 
balance lay on the side of the an- 
noimcement passing between the ladies, 
as a more familiar style and less com- 
promising details were possible than if 
the Baronet's heir had to communicate 
with the Baronet. It was further settled 
that the posting of this letter should be 
so timed as to ensure its reaching Lady 
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Brandreth on the Friday morning after 
the marriage. Writing to Featherston 
was a very diflferent matter, and by no 
means an easy one. In truth, Lucy felt 
that she had been culpably neglectftd 
of her oldest friend of late. She knew 
that she ought to have invited him to 
Yaxley to meet, and be made known 
to, Eustace. She ought to have done 
so when her impulsive civility to the 
Revising Barrister had landed her in his 
most embarrassing visit. There were, to 
be siu-e, reasons at the time which per- 
suaded her that it would be wise to 
refrain from the duty. But these ex- 
cuses of cowardice became continually 
more weak. She ought still more to 
have opened her heart to her guardian 
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^hen she found herself every day taking 
naore and more interest in her self-in- 
troduced visitant. It was useless now 
to plead that there had been many 
obstacles, felt or unfelt, some grave, 
others merely tiresome, which had stood 
iDetween Lucy and this duty, till it now 
seemed too late ; the black fact was there, 
that her own sophistry had created a 
position for her of painful difficulty. 

Her troubles on this score had begun 
with the visit which Featherston paid to 
Yaxley in company with his cousin, 
Oolonel Mordaunt, on the eve of the day 
when Meriel's announcement of her ill- 
fitarred marriage arrived. Lucy had, of 
course, no alternative except to send 
back for him, and, when he reached 
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Yaxley, to tell him the whole story, as 
far as she knew it from her daughter's 
original beguiling letter; and as she went 
on she could see that though the dear, 
affectionate old man said nothing, and 
was as sincerely considerate in his 
sympathies as even in the far-off days 
of her great trouble, he felt something 
in which sorrow and disappointment were 
blended with a trace even of pique, at 
having been taken so late into a con- 
fidence which he felt he had a claim to 
have shared all through. It may have 
been a surface feeling only — it was cer- 
tainly one which he had not shaped in 
definite words, and which did not, as he 
took good care, derogate from his affect- 
ionate effiisiveness of consolation. Had 
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it been more pronounced, and led to an 
explanation, the cloud would probably 
have quite passed away; as it was, it 
left him mortified and Lucy uncomfort- 
able, with these last words of Featherston's 
tingling in her ears : ' If ever I meet that 
scoundrel Brandreth, or his son, or any of 
their rascally lot, Til insult them; and if 
they ask me why Til break every bone 
in their bodies.' 

Even when Eustace was only a name 
to her, this state of things gave Lucy 
genuine distress. Her sense, indeed, told 
her that she had nothing then to reproach 
herself for. A daughter's well-being must 
be a mother's first concern, and in the 
matter of Meriel's letter this was the 
only point important to Mrs. Foulis, and 
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to which she really turned her thoughts. 
Now it was certain that on this special 
matter Featherson's advice would have 
been without value ; so she could only- 
have taken it as a formality, or else 
with the intention of following it, how- 
ever misleading it might prove itself to 
be. In one case she would have aflfronted 
her friend, and in the other have wronged 
her daughter as well as herself. Yet, 
after all this was granted, the look-out 
was dismal; for to an affectionate heart 
there is nothing so distressful as the con- 
flict between reason and affection. Such 
confliqts are more than usually difficult 
when one of the parties feels that he 
has a complete answer, but that the 
answer involves some imputation on the 
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«eiise of the person whom he has not 
•only to answer, but to conciliate. Duty 
towards her daughter's feelings or interests 
<50uld not now avail Lucy as any excuse. 

« 

Her reckoning was with Featherston alone, 
and a sorry one she felt it likely to be. 
The practical result of the Baronet's trea- 
<5hery had been to set up in Featherston's 
mind a perfectly outrageous hatred of the 
very name of Brandreth in any possible 
conjunction. Lucy was so well aware of 
this, that she had never dared so much 
€is announce Eustace's visit to Featherston; 
and now she had both to declare her mar- 
riage with him, and also to construct plau- 
sible reasons for her antecedent conduct. 

But even on the happy, though very 
improbable, supposition that Featherston 
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could have been brought to see that 
Eustace Brandreth was, for all practical 
purposes, as unconnected with the Baronet 
of the same name as if he had been bom 
and brought up in Vermont or Arkansas, 
Lucy had come to the conviction that a 
rencontre, however friendly, over her 
dinner-table would have bristled with 
difficulties even during those earher days 
when her love for Eustace Brandreth 
was still embryonic, although running 
through every vein and minghng in all 
her thoughts like a malady which the 
doctor says has not yet come out. 
Featherston was not the man to take a 
hint readily and in silence, and she shrank 
from the anticipation of his boisterous 
old-world jokes and the manifestations of 
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an aflfection which she beUeved to be 
quasi-paternal, but which must to Eustace 
appear somewhat singular. 

Had the secret of Featherston's earUer 
life ever been revealed to Mrs. Foulis, her 
perplexity would have been much greater. 
The thought had never crossed her mind 
that he had been in love with her in the 
days of her budding womanhood, nor that 
it was only his very scrupulous inter- 
pretation of a guardian's responsibilities 
which had held him back from declaring 
that love. On and after her marriage 
with Foulis, a curious revulsion of feeling 
took possession of Featherston. He loved 
Lucy more rather than less, for it was a 
love into which pity entered, and never 
once did he blame her. How could he, 
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when, talked over by silly, tuft-hunting 
Miss Harriett, he had himself consented 
to the alliance with the plausible aristo- 
crat ? But, somehow, she was unsexed 
to him. She was still his very dear 
child, just as a high-spirited, affectionate 
schoolboy might have been the possible 
recipient of a man's most exclusive and 
constant affections ; as a possible wife,, 
however, she no longer existed to him. 
But, in the meantime, we are leaving 
Mrs. Foulis in the agonies of composing 
a most difficult letter. 

Lucy, before sitting down to her task^ 
took up the almanack, and computing the 
days which had elapsed since Featherstoi 
had last ridden over to Yaxley, she dif 
covered that so long an absence hf 
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never been known while both were 
resident in the country. She felt sure 
that her worst fears were not exaggerated. 
Her guardian had heard of Eustace's 
visit. He was angry to the pitch of 
silence, and, perhaps, would never for- 
give her, never again speak to her. She 
was mistaken, however, in her supposition. 
True, he was a little angry for her silence 
about MerieFs letter, but his absence and 
silence were more due to a cause of 
which she had not the slightest con- 
ception. The fact was, that he had just 
made his first, but long deserved, ex- 
perience of gout, and he made certain 
that Dr. Arlett must have been to 
Yaxley and reported to Lucy the extra- 
ordinary mishap, not knowing that the 
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doctor's visit to him was on the last 
morning before a short and hardly earned 
holiday. So he went on every day 
expecting a visit, or at least a message, 
from her, but, getting none, he worked 
himself up into a gouty fury. His only 
comfort was to persuade himself that he had 
discarded Yaxley for ever, and to teU 
himself, with much internal emphasis, *If 
the young woman cares so Httle for her 
worn-out old servant in his day of suffer- 
ing, the old servant will let her follow 
her own fandangles. Women are Jezebels, 
— all, even Lucy.' 

When the colchicum gave him some 
comfort, he relented, and resolved to go 
to Yaxley the next day. So, on the fol- 
lowing morning, he very much astonished 
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Ms servant by calling for his boots. On 
the first impact of his still swollen feet 
with the stiff leather, Lucy became Jeze- 
bel again, and the gouty temper resumed 
its sway. Worse or better, he continued 
haughty and hu%, and absolutely pro- 
hibited his household from holding any 
communication with Yaxley. * Whether 
she knows it or not, she shall hear it 
from me.' 

With all her disagreeable surmisings, 
and her total ignorance of the real state of 
matters, Lucy had to consider not only 
how to word her letter, but to settle what 
that letter should be in substance. 

Was it not too late for Lucy Foulis 
to think of introducing Eustace Brand- 
reth as her intended to her old guardian, 
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and must she not wait till the wife 
could present her husband to her dearest 
old friend ? 

This course slurred over the present 
crisis, and adjourned the most vexatious 
difficulties ; so it was at first the favour- 
ite expedient. But a little fidgeting and 
pen-biting led to the conclusion that, 
easy as it might be now, it would pro- 
bably be an affluent to, and life-long cool- 
ness with, her father's old friend and the 
^playfellow of her own childhood, to whom 
she owed so much, and whom she loved 
so dearly. Eustace gave it its death-blow 
by remarking, * As he means to break my 
bones when he meets me, he had better 
do it while it will not cost you anything 
in mourning, for crape is very expensive.* 
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Clearly there was nothing left to her 
but to plump the fact that she had fallen 
in with, had fallen in love with, and was 
going to marry, that Eustace Brandreth 
whose bones Featherston had so recently 
promised to break ; and to make the 
most obstinate old gentleman in the 
county retract all his prejudices against 
a man whom he hated solely and simply 
for Lucy's own sake. Yet she had, by 
way of excuse for so absurd a request, 
nothing better to urge than that, in her 
infatuation, as he would think it, she 
had fancied this particular man for her 
husband when she had all the world ta 
choose from, with the certainty (a^, in 
the Kttle secret vanity of her inmost 
heart, she made sure old Bob, at least,. 
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would think) that there was no one so 
high, so handsome, so clever, or so young, 
who would not, provided only he was 
not burdened with a living wife already, 
throw himself at her head, on her doing 
the like at his. This was, of course, not 
Lucy's estimate of herself, but what she 
knew from experience her foolish, old, 
loving guardian would think of her. 
This, then, was the unlucky standpoint 
from which she would have to direct all 
her artillery of pleading, coaxing, entreat- 
ing, flattering, admonishing, and coercing, 
to recover the man whom, up till now, 
she could have sent to the end of the 
world by lifting up her Uttle finger. 

How many sheets of paper were 
begun and then torn up, how wofully 
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the blotting-paper was defiled with scrib- 
blings, how many fiirlongs paced up and 
down the carpet of the long Kbrary, are 
computations more easily imagined than 
worked out. The mere statement of facts 
was a task of unusual delicacy, and after 
they had been scheduled, the not less 
delicate work supervened of saucing them 
with diffiisive explanation and effusive 
tenderness, crossing diy details and 
streaJdng eveiy paiugraph; while the 
entire story had to be ballasted with 
vehement and repeated injunctions to 
maintain absolute secresy. After all, in 
naming the day to Featherston, she for- 
got to specify the hour or to refer to 
having obtained a special license. 

The topics took their places, not in 
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their hard clironological order, but as 
^ach seemed most likely to tell upon 
Featherston's susceptible heart, and the 
whole composition went on meandering 
like Lucy's conversation in her brightest 
and most witty mood. At every turn, 
she implored and prayed him, above all 
things, to come over with the least de- 
lay, and make the acquaintance, the 
friendship, of the best of men — son of 
Sir Miles, indeed, but the direct reverse 
of Sir Miles in every conceivable respect. 
He was, above all things, himself most 
desirous to be known to one for whom, 
from general report, he had so true and 
deep a respect. Let Featherston only 
ask Mordaunt, and he would learn what 
society thought of Eustace. All this 
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could not, under the most favourable 
circumstances, have been embodied in 
the concise phraseology of a lawyer's bill ; 
while the belief on Lucy's side that 
she had put herself in the wrong, made 
her dread passing over any possible argu- 
ment which could help to right her. She 
had, she felt sure, to bring Featherston's 
eyes back to their own genuine focus, 
and to place herself on her own old 
pedestal, before she could invite him to 
judge her in her new attitude. 

The task at last was ended, when 
Eustace observed, * Of course you are 
going to keep a copy.' 

'0 dear!' sighed Lucy. So he good- 
naturedly undertook to take it. But as 
he made her sit by him, and as at every 
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turn she was asked to decipher some 
gracefully illegible word, she began to 
think that the reUef of his clerkship was 
more formal than real. 

At the very last, tired and confused, 
Lucy folded it up, placed it in its en- 
velope, and sealed it with that old family 
seal, with the big Curteis crest, which 
it was the Squiress's rule, in despite of 
heraldry, to apply to every letter of 
superior importance. There was nothing 
left but to direct it. But at this last 
and most mechanical stage her sorely- 
tried wits fairly collapsed, and when she 
ought to have superscribed — 

' Robert Featherston, Esq., 
* Warbury Lodge, 

' Hinderton,' 
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she wrote instead, 

* Robert Featherston, Esq., 
' Hinderton Lodge, 

* Warbiuy.' 

Now Waxbury, as all Europe and 
America know, is a rich, bustling, dirty 
manufacturing town in Lancashire, where 
the name and fame of Featherston are 
utterly unknown. So its intelligent post- 
master, after sending the letter travelling 
over every street of the place, was forced 
to open it, and there only learned that 
it was written by one Lucy, dating from 
'you know where,' to 'My dear old 
Magistrate.' Mrs. Foulis, be it explained, 
had kept up with Featherston, in defer- 
ence to his affectionate conservatism of 

VOL. III. O 
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nature, a foolish style of writing first 
adopted towards her guardian when she 
was painfully working out round-text 
letters in her copy-book, under Miss 
Harriett's snappish superintendence. She 
asked herself whether in so important a 
communication she ought not to adopt a 
more sensible style and a distinct sig- 
nature, but her instinct answered her 
that her doing so would be taken by 
Featherston to imply cooled aflPections. 
So the letter was perforce sent to the 
Dead Letter Office, in St. Martin's-le- 
Grand. The acute official into whose 
hands it came observed that it bore the 
post -mark of Hinderton, while reference 
to the Coimty Directory revealed the 
fact that at Warbury Lodge, nigh that 
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town, dwelt Robert Featherston, a magis- 
trate. The clue was thus complete, and 
the letter was re-sealed and sent again 
on its travels, with * Try Hinderton ' 
scrawled upon it. Safely it did arrive at 
last, but not till the wedding morning 
itself. So Lucy had had to dress herself 
for the early service in a fever of help- 
less remorse, penetrated with the idea 
that she had really alienated her dear 
guardian, and that his previous silence, 
and then absence, were the just rebuke 
and punishment of her heinous misdeeds. 
With this exception, all the arrangements 
prospered. The special Hcense had been 
obtained, and the pupil and the clerk went 
to church; so that Lucy and Eustace 
were united, as pre-arranged, upon the 
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selected Wednesday, walked home by 
the diggings, and ate an early break- 
fast, so as to be in time for the London 
express. 
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CHAPTEK XI. 



CLEARED UP. 




[FTER all, the loving pair nearly lost 
their tiBin. Lucy waa fuU dressed 
and ready to start, when she recollected 
that she had left her keys in the Library, 
and ran there to fetch them. The room 
was in much confusion, and as she was 
leaning over the table, fishing for them 
among a heap of papers, and Eustace stood 
first on one foot and then on the other, 
as the man does who has Bradshaw on 
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the biBin, they heard a noise behind them. 
The door burst tumultuously open, and in 
hobbled dear Bob Featherston, helping 
himself along with a stick, his face red 
with excitement and the winter air, fol- 
lowed by Mr. Musgrave, as grim as the 
executioner in a serious opera. 'Try 
Hinderton' had found Featherston that 
morning just sb he waa shaving, and on 
reading the epistle he pulled himself up, 
banned any suggestion of breakfast, and 
ordered his groom to bring round the 
waggonette. Half shaved, imwashed, and 
quite untidy, he scrambled in with much 
pain and difficulty, for the gout was still 
about him, and screamed to the lad to 
drive with the utmost expedition to Mr. 
Musgrave's office. Till he found himself 
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safely there, anger and surprise had frozen 
his thoughts not less than his words, but 
once on a wooden chair by the fire, he 
unthawed, like Munchausen's horn, with a 
cataract of complaint. The wrong that had 
been done to himself, deeply as he felt it, 
was subordinate in his expostulations to his 
well-founded solicitude for Lucy's happi- 
ness, firmly convinced as he was that young 
Brandreth must be the counterpart of old 
Brandreth, and that, by some terrible here- 
ditary doom, the mother had fallen victim 
to the wiles of the son, even as the daughter 
had to those of the father. 

Musgrave was, both by profession aud 
temperament, cautious and wary, and 
nothing had ever occurred to give him a 
good opinion of Lucy's judgment, but much 
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to set him against her ; and while he had 
heard many things of Sir Miles, and all of 
them evil, the son's character was quite 
unknown to him; so he capped Feather- 
ston's alarms with fresh and more soundly- 
founded apprehensions of his own. They 
agreed that it was their duty, without a 
moment's delay, to drive to Yaxley and 
join in an earnest appeal to the lady to 
suspend proceedings until titles had been 
examined and settlements drafted. At the 
same time they resolved to speak in terms 
which should convey a politely sharp re- 
buke for so unwarrantable a neglect of de- 
cent and usual confidence. It was decided 
that Featherston should be spokesman, and 
Musgrave coached him in his lesson. But 
when they found themselves in the Library 
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at Yaxley, and the flustered old Squire was 
beginning his harangue, a courteous 'Are 
you addressing my wife or myself?' from 
Eustace, soon led to the revelation that 
any plea for delay had, through the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, become an ana- 
chronism. So nothing was left for the 
guardian but to vent his thoroughly 
chaotic feelings in a mingled skein of ex- 
postulation and prediction, fiill of in- 
nuendoes about * the gentleman there,' 
which would have been pathetic had it 
not been almost grotesque. Mrs. Bran- 
dreth let the alarum run down, and then, 
touching Featherston's forehead with her 
lips, gently whispered, in the old, soft 
voice, ' Dear, dear old darling guardian I 
and have you been ill, and I never knew 
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of it, and you, naughty old love, never 
would let me know V 

Demosthenes never won a more com- 
plete victory of eloquence, although his 
successes involved a much larger expen- 
diture of words. Musgrave inwardly 
cursed his weakness for having given 
place to the soft old dolt, who had so 
thoroughly spoilt the conversation on which 
he had relied for righting or else breaking 
his professional connexion with the way- 
ward dame. 

StiQ, Lucy felt desperately awkward, 
and was proportionately conscious of the 
duty of seeming at her ease ; so, with an 
effort, she exclaimed, * Poor, dear Merrie I 
I hope she won't hate us for keeping her 
out of her inheritance ; for, after all, it will 
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go to her just as soon, whether I am 
married or single/ 

* Her inheritance ! ' jerked out Feather- 
ston, looking sideways at Musgrave to see 
that he did not go astray in his law. * I 
hope she'll get none from you, little as you 
deserve the luck.' 

* Get no inheritance from me ! What 
do you Aiean, my dear guardian ? Isn't it 
strictly tied up upon her, as you yourself 
told me when I sent for you just at that 
dreadful time to ask the question ? You 
know how I asked it, to shape my life upon 
your answer; and you know how I have 
acted on that answer of yours ever since/ 

* Go to the Uttle 'un. Please Heaven, the 
boy'U come and settle Merrie's hash for her.** 

Angry as Featherston was, these worda 
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came from his heart ; for, in truth, Lucy's 
sudden revelation to him of his old stupid- 
ity and carelessness fell like a thunderbolt. 

' What boy ? What can this have to 
do with poor Merrie's succession? She 
has not done what she ought by me, but 
she is my child ; and I have never for- 
gotten that the property is strictly tied 
up, and that if I would — ^which God knows 
I don't — I could not deprive her of her 
inheritance/ 

' Bless the woman, is she daft ? ' yelled 
out Featherston ; and then, as if suddenly 
recollecting that a gentleman owed social 
duties of politeness to a lady, even if she 
had been a few years previously his ward, 
and still more acutely realising that her 
blunder was due to his own old unpardon- 
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able trifling with her question, just from a 
stupid pique about that Swettenham, he 
continued, in a slow and measured key, 
and with a self-possessed dignity which he 
very seldom assumed, still eyeing Mus- 
grave as if his company brought peace and 
safety, * Strictly tied up ? Yes, to your 
eldest son — if you have any sons ; failing 
sons, and only failing sons, then to your 
eldest daughter. Does Mr. Brandreth, 
then, learned in the law a^ he is, consider 
his stepmother as so unquestionably your 
successor ? Ain't I right, Mr. Musgrave V 

'Most strictly so,' said the family 
adviser, with the tone and manner of an 
undertaker ; * but you have forgotten the 
husband's life interest.' 

The effect upon Mrs. Brandreth of 
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this strange revelation, was, in the most 
literal meaning of the phrase, crushing. 
Swettenham's dry-as-dust exposition of her 
father's will had run off her young memory 
like water off a duck's back, and, in the first 
wretched years of her girlish widowhood, 
she had, as she fancied, been told by one 
whose word was then to her infallible, that 
the daughter's succession was irrefragable 
and inaUenable. The general belief of all 
around her had confirmed her in her error ; 
Meriel had traded on the supposition; 
and now Eustace and she had, like two 
big boobies, innocently courted and wed- 
ded without ascertaining their legal rights 
and expectations. 

These few words of her guardian 
awakened her torpid memory, and with- 
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out fully grasping the complications of 
the situation, she appreciated" the main 
fact. Even Swettenham's long harangue 
came back to her like the distant echo of 
far-off chimes. She could only squeeze 
Featherston's hand, bow to Musgrave, and 
rush into the carriage, Eustace following 
her with a solemn mien of assimied defer- 
once. Of course, no servant was present 
during the interview, which took place, 
moreover, in the safe seclusion of the 
Library; and as the gentlemen departed 
in silence, no one in the house was the 
wiser for their intervention, only that 
the lawyer's unwonted appearance at the 
instant of the visitor's departure con- 
firmed the idea of Eustace's exposure and 
downfall. 
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As Lucy was stepping into the car- 
riage, she handed a scrap of paper to 
WilUams, the butler, saying, 'There are 
the directions for letters till you hear 
again.' Mr. Williams knew well that 
Mrs. Foulis always stopped at the 
Grosvenor Hotel, where, in fact, he had 
frequently accompanied her, and, indeed, 
he had heard her saying that she was 
now going there. There was nothing, 
therefore, about the paper to provoke 
curiosity, or, indeed, to require it to be 
consulted till there were letters to be 
posted. Moreover, Williams's mind was 
at that time much preoccupied with a 
long and difficult job of bottling a hogs- 
head of madeira which Mrs. Foulis had 
ordered some time before at Featherston's 
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earnest entreaty, and which required to 
be finished before the cold weather set 
in. He had been lazy over it, and now 
the fruits of his negligence were staring 
him in the face. So he pushed the 
paper into his pocket, and went to his 
bottling; while the coachman, by violent 
and unwonted whipping of the precious 
coach-horses, was just able to gallop to 
the station as the last scrap of luggage 
was put into the van, and the guard, 
inwardly fuming at the trouble which 
fine ladies gave him, was prepared to 
sound his whistle. 

The confusion at the station was so 
great, and the ill-tempered impatience of 
the guard — a new servant, not yet edu- 
cated by Yaxley tips — so emphatic, that 
VOL. in. p 
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Eustace had to snatch up Lucy, as a nurse 
might do with a big child at a crossing 
when a Hansom was bearing down upon 
them, and pitch her into the carriage with 
much indiflference whether she alighted on 
her head or her feet. There was a witness 
of this unceremonious proceeding whom 
neither of the newly- wedded couple had 
perceived — a stout woman in rusty black, 
— no other than Mrs. Rees, who had gone 
to enjoy the rare treat of greeting a guest 
of her own due by that train. The ex- 
pected arrival had failed, and the old lady 
was standing upon the platform to blow off 
her vexation before returning homewards, 
when her prying eyes descried the woman, 
who was Mrs. Foulis to her, in Mr. Brand- 
reth's arms. Bursting with the great dis- 
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ijoveiy, she waddled homeward in the joy 
and pride of having at last established a 
ijlear case, on personal evidence, of open, 
indelicate levity against her avowed and 
prudish enemy. In her preoccupation she 
absolutely cannoned against Mr. Lidyard, 
who was stepping out of a cottage full of a 
sad tale of rustic folly and too-late repent- 
ance which had been poured into his ears. 

Without so much as apologising for 
her rude clinnsiness the dame exultingly 
screamed, * Pretty doings in your parish ! 
pretty doings, indeed, Mr. Vicar ! I advise 
you to look after yoin: womankind a Uttle 
sharper than you do, or there will be 
scandal, Mr. Lidyard, — there'll be scandal 
wrhich you won't like to hear!' 

The good man had been left by the 
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morning's events in a rather excited and 
nervous state, and now he was completely 
taken aback, for the words of Mrs. Rees 
left no doubt upon his mind that, in some 
unaccountable manner, and perhaps by the 
girl's own blabbing, in spite of her assur- 
ance, the ill-natured old busybody had 
got wind of the secret of which he be- 
lieved he alone, besides the parties impU- 
cated, were cognisant ; and which he had 
determined should never go beyond his 
own breast. 

So he was for once completely thrown 
off his guard, and blurted out, ' I fear you 
have too much cause for your reflection; 
but you should be forbearing, and consider 
how much there is to extenuate the fall, 
grievous as I own it to be. She is so 
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young, you know, and inexperienced, and 
through the carelessness of a silly aunt, 
by whom she was brought up, she is so 
unaccountably ignorant/ 

It was now Mrs. Rees's tiun to be sur- 
prised, both at Mr. Lidyard so readily 
catching her meaning, and at the inex- 
plicable line of defence to which he betook 
himself. 

*But,' she rejoined, without stopping to 
draw breath, 'really, I did not expect this 
from you, Mr. Lidyard, who are, we all 
know, no respecter of persons. I grant 
the ignorance, and I blame the aunt as 
severely as you can do, but I never found 
much inexperience at that shop ; and I 
never thought of calling a woman who is 
rising forty, young.' 
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* Jenny Worsfold rising forty ? ' 

* Jenny Worsfold, man! Why it's Lucy 
Fonlis. Haven't I just seen with my own 
eyes the Honourable Mrs. Foulis allow 
herself to be jimiped up like a baby, and 
hugged, and pawed, and hustled into a 
railway carriage by a strange man, who 
tumbled in after her, — that young dandy, I 
beUeve, who has just been stopping in that 
odd way at Yaxley. There was nobody 
else in their compartment ; that I saw with 
my own eyes, Mr. Lidyard — only Mrs. 
Foulis and her beau.' 

Lidyard now perceived the situation, 
and, as his wits returned to him, the 
necessity of obliterating his imprudence 
about Jenny Worsfold by startUng the 
old backbiter shone out distinctly as he 
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quietly answered with a touch of jaunti- 
ness not usual in his demeanoiu:, * Quite 
right too. I am glad to hear it/ 

* Glad to hear it ! Glad to hear that 
your patroness, the woman you are 
always cramming down our throats as 
Sarah, and Rebekah, and Rachel, and 
Susanna and Dorcas, and, and' — and then 
making a desperate shot at some other 
scriptural name — *as DelQah, has been 
so grossly misconducting herself in a public 
place ! Mr. Lidyard ! Mr. Lidyard ! ' 

*I said I was glad, and I say still 
that I am glad. I am always glad to 
hear that a woman is not ashamed of 
receiving the attentions of her husband, 
even in the presence of Mrs. Rees.' 

* Woman, husband: — ^who do you mean ?' 
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* I mean, Mxs. Rees, that upon this 
very morning, empowered to do so by 
the special license of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, I joined in holy wedlock 
Eustace Brandreth and Lucy Foulis. 
You saw them proceeding to London 
to spend their honeymoon, and upon 
their return they will, I am sure, be 
much honoured to receive your visit of 
congratulation. ' 

For, we believe, the first time in her 
life Mrs. Rees was absolutely dumfounded. 
Usually speaking, the crafty lady ex- 
pected her faithful drudge. Miss Turner, 
to attend upon her and take her lofty 
pleasure. This astounding inteUigence, 
however, created an emergency such as 
was never before recollected to have 
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occurred since her declaration of war 
against Yaxley. So she turned her back 
upon the Vicar without so much as 
the pretence of any good-bye, and hur- 
ried off to the spinster s humble lodging, 
bursting with her big news. The two 
were long closeted together, and when 
at last their cabinet broke up the only 
conclusion which they could reach was 
one which was laid down with states- 
manlike decision by Mrs. Rees : ' Well, 
we must wait and see.' * That's very 
true,' was the response ; * for so many 
things wHl be sure to turn up.' The 
crones would have been much comforted 
had they been told that they had 
actually stumbled into the knowledge of 
the great event before Mrs. Brandreth's 
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— as we must now call her — own house- 
hold in her own home of Yaxley. 

WiUiams, once at work in the cellar, 
and forgetting that it was November, took 
off his coat, and so caught cold as he 
loitered in that drafty place. It was 
natural that he should have imperatively 
required at dinner to blow his nose, so 
he pulled out his pocket-handkerchief in 
a hurry, and with it the paper, which fell 
on the floor. As he picked it up his 
eyes fell upon these words : 
* Directions for Letters till further orders. 

^Mrs, BrandretKs letters to he sent to 
the Grosvenor Hotel. 

^ Mr. Brandreth's the same! 

* Lor' ! ' he holloaed ; * I knew it was 
coming; but to think it's come this way! 
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No breakfast, nor favours, nor nothing I 
Did they go to the Register's Office I 
wonder ? ' 

'More likely going,' snapped Mrs. 
Kershaw, the cook. 'And not before it 
is wanted, too, I warrant.' 

Williams, a fiiendly and loyal soul, 
was really shocked at this coarse imputa- 
tion upon his mistress's character, but 
he had not lost hopes of Mrs. Kershaw's 
savings, and could not risk an open 
breach ; so he had to content himself 
with an admonitoiy, ' Oh, Mrs. Kershaw, 
how can you?' 

'I mean what I say, and I say what 
I mean, and I'U not stand your putting 
me down as you always do, Mr. Williams. 
Mrs. Foulis may be Mrs. Foulis, or Mrs. 
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Thimgimbytight, but I'm an honest 
woman, you know I am, Mr. Williams, 
in spite of all your sneers and your 
insolence/ 

Williams did not expect such an 
avalanche of scorn. One more incau- 
tious word, and the Kershaw savings 
might be gone beyond recall, so he 
contented himself with a half- gasped 
* Good gracious ! ' and broke up the party 
with cheese half eaten and the scarcely 
tasted beer still creaming in the tumblers. 

Thus did the faithful household of 
Yaxley observe their lady's wedding-day 
in fasting and sullen discontent. 
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CHAPTEK XII. 



UNMASKED. 




S soon as they were settled in the 
railway carriage, Lucy fell upon 
her husband's neck in a paroxysm of 
tears, and sobbed, with much iteration, 
* Dear, poor Meriel ! how I have wronged 
her!' 

Eustace let her passion nm down, 
and then answered, in the tenderest tone, 
and very calmly, *No, my dearest love, 
you have not wronged Meriel at all. 
You have only respected your father's 
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intentions. K we have no son, the inheri- 
tance will still be Meriers. If we have 
— please God — a son, it will go where 
I am sure your father would best have 
wished it to go. It is clear, by what 
those men said, that he hoped you would 
have a son to be his heir, and that he 
only put in any possible daughter, failing 
that son, as a pis alter. No man of your 
father's views could have wished such a 
break of continuity in the Curteis line as 
two successive females.' 

' You really think so ? ' 

* I am perfectly certain : and I say 
more — you are to-day fulfilling your 
father's wishes as you never did before.' 

On this, the excitable woman redoubled 
her tears, though now they were tears 
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of joy — ^tears such as she had never before 
shed in all her Hfetime — and sobbed, * I 
am so happy, then — so relieved. We can 
live happy now, and not think we have 
wronged my poor child.' 

AU things have an end, even ciying, 
and so, when Mrs. Brandreth got calm, 
she said, ' Ought not Meriel to know 
this? It will make such a change in all 
her prospects.' 

' Certainly, if my worthy father has 
not ferreted it out already. If he has, 
though, he's not likely to tell her. He 
won't trust a woman's tongue, with all 
the Jews ready to pounce on him.' 

*But, dearest, I told her it was not 
so in my letter, which she will have 
only got this morning.' 
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'That was very awkward, my love; 
but you reaUy must not mind writing 
another letter, and putting the thing 
straight/ 

* But that would be still nK)re awk- 
ward, would it not ? ' 

*More awkward, most awkward — 
awkward in every degree of comparison, 
Lima cava mia, but absolutely and in- 
dispensably necessary. Our characters 
would be irretrievably damaged in the 
eyes of all the Phlyarimn, and Rees and 
Turner would cut us, if we were to leave 
our dutiful Meriel for a single day longer 
imder the delusion that she had only 
to bury you to become Marchioness of 
Carabas. It is very disagreeable, I know, 
and I pity you so much for the job; but 
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the first amusement of our wedding-day, 
when we find ourselves in town, must 
be for you to write to Meriel, and explain 
very prettily how matters really stand/ 

' Well, then, you must compose the 
beastly letter, and I'll copy/ 

* ConvenuJ 

The letter was accordingly written at 
the Grosvenor Hotel, and, like the former 
one, directed to the watering-place on 
the South Coast of England, whither Sir 
Miles and his bride had betaken them- 
selves. But the footman, a Yaxley lad 
unversed in London ways, and much 
perplexed at suddenly finding himself at 
the beck of a master, forgot to put, as 
ordered, upon the after-time epistle a 
second stamp, and so it was kept back 
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till the morning mail On the following 
day, as the Baronet and Meriel came 
down to a late breakfast, she saw a letter 
lying upon the table, and called out, — 

* I declare, here s Mater s answer. 
She has written pretty quickly. I won- 
der what she says.' 

' Capitulates at discretion. Invites 
her dear son to her bosom, and giVes him 
free quarters at Yaxley for the rest of 
his days.' 

' Amen ! ' repUed Meriel, and then 
read: 

* Yaxley, of 18 — . 

*My Dearest Meriel, 

*It is due to my great, though 
little appreciated, love for you, and it is 
also due to the connection now subsisting 
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between Sir Miles Brandreth and myself, 
that I should inform you that I am about 
to be married on Wednesday, the day 
preceding the one on which you ought 
to receive this commrmication. The 
gentleman whom I am going to marry is 
Mr. Eustace Brandreth. 

*As my property is strictly tied up 
upon you, this event can make no difference 
in yours or in Sir MUes's future prospects. 
This is the consideration to which, as 
far as I can gather from your last letter, 
you and he attach the most importance. 
' Your most affectionate Mother, 

'Lucy Foulis.' 



She stared, and he stared ; he stared, 
and she stared. Neither of them had 
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heard of Eustace's visit to Yaxley, and 
it had never come into either of their 
heads to conceive the possibiUty of an 
acquaintance between him and Mrs. Fouhs. 
At Igtst Sir Miles broke silence. 

'The last sentence in Mater's letter 
shows her to be a woman of the world. 
The thing in itself cannot affect our 
prospects, and with you working on 
Mater and me on FiUus, we may do 
something yet.' 

The town at which they were staying 
was one in which the second post followed 
quickly upon the first deUvery, and at 
this point their conversation was inter- 
rupted by the maid tramping in, and 
putting another letter into Lady Brand- 
reth's hand. 
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' Mater again, I declare ! I wonder 
whether the match is off ?' 
So again she read : 

' Grosvenor Hotel, 

^London, S.W., 

' of ,18—. 

* My Dearest Meriel, 

' I take the earHest opportunity 
of correcting a misapprehension which I 
make no apology for having led you into, 
as I entertained it myself, and as Mr. 
Brandreth married me under it. After our 
marriage, we had an interview with my 
trustees, Mr. Featherston and Mr. Mus- 
grave, and they have explained to me that 
the reversion of my property upon you is 
contingent upon my having no son. In 
case I have one, it would come to him. 
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Under either alternative, my husband, sup- 
posing him to survive me, will have a life- 
interest in the property. 

* Your most affectionate Mother, 

' Lucy Brandreth/ 



Meriel fell upon the nearest chair, gasp- 
ing for some moments, and then burst into 
a long, waiUng, despairing cry. Who shall 
attempt to penetrate the thoughts of that 
wretched woman at this moment? She 
had already lived long enough with Sir 
Miles to see through the selfish hypocrisy 
of his pretended love, and though her feel- 
ings were not active enough for hatred, she 
was already thoroughly indifferent to him ; 
and now all that she had thrown aside, her 
mother's love and that delicious home at 
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Yaxley, had passed away — for ever, pro- 
bably, passed away — from her. Had she 
stuck to her mother, very likely that 
mother never would have married again. 
She was well aware that her husband had 
only married her for her expectations, and 
she dreaded some brutal revenge for his 
disappointment. 

Sir Miles for some minutes leaned in 
silence against the chimney-piece, and then 
said, ^ A nice mess, young madam, you have 
brought me into, with your pretences and 
your lies, you and your precious Mater! 
My curse on the old hag, and on your sim- 
pering, sniggering fool's face ! But, my 
fine madam, you'll have to work to earn 
your bread. You can't sing, and you 
can't act, and you can't dance, and you're 
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not strong enough to turn a mangle. I 
think you had better sweep a crossing, 
and I dare say Mr. and Mrs. Eustace 
Brandreth will give you a broom, if Mr. 
Featherston and Mr. Musgrave assure 
them it's in old Curteis's will to do so, 
and I'll give you a halfpenny whenever 
I go by. The crossing by the "Phly" is 
just now vacant, and there's plenty of 
errands there to run for the young men 
— to the opera-dancers ; d ye understand ? 
And perhaps you may be taken on at the 
opera at last, as candle-snuifer.' There 
the old ribald's rage actually choked him, 
and he paused, panting, with glaring eyes 
and burning cheeks, fingering the poker, 
as if in doubt whether he should not throw 
it at the head of the terrified woman. 
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In dread of personal injury, she stam- 
mered, ' Oh, don't be so violent, Sir Miles ; 
I suffer equally with you from this cruel 
deception. And perhaps it may not be so 
bad ; if there is no son, it will come back 
all the same/ 

' All the same, my Lady Brandreth ! I 
am infinitely obliged to you for yoiu- con- 
sideration. All the same, after I am under 
the sod, and after Sir Eustace Brandreth 
has had his enjoyment of it ! It will come 
back, I dare say, all the same to that vener- 
able dowager, Meriel, Lady Brandreth, with 
her false teeth, and her false front, and her 
painted cheeks, and her palsied old head 
shaking on her shrivelled shoulders. And 
Meriel, Lady Brandreth, I dare say, will 
find some fine young fellow to lead her to 
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the altar, and then put her in her cofiSn 
with the least possible delay, for the pick- 
ings he expects to get when she lies in the 
earth by the side of her dearly beloved and 
ever lamented Sir Miles. Lady Brandreth, 
I owe you my gratitude for your consider- 
ate consolation/ 

There are some friends who overwhelm 
you with their verbose correspondence 
when you are in prosperity, but leave you 
unnoticed in the days of adversity. ^ Issa- 
char Brothers ' did not belong to this un- 
feeling class. They communicated with Sir 
Miles on seeing the announcement of Mr. 
Brandreth's and Mrs. FouUs's marriage ; and 
though the experienced dodger fenced with 
them awhile, he had at last to confess to 
the real state of matters, and ere long the 
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Baronet, under their guidance, had to tread 
the way which leads into the Bankruptcy 
Court, which he had for so many years, by 
so many marvellous escapes, avoided. 

Meriel, now thoroughly crushed, wrote 
to her mother a letter of abject remorse, 
detailing her wretched situation, not only 
from her destitution, but from the unfeel- 
ing treatment of her husband, who paid off 
the frustration of his scheme upon his less 
guilty accomplice — less guilty because she 
had been more tool than partner of his 
roguery. 

Mrs. Brandreth was fairly overcome, 
and Eustace was touched. So far as her 
determination went to help her daughter, 
he thoroughly sympathised with her bene- 
volence, but he insisted upon arrange- 
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ments which shocdd protect Meriel alike 
from Sir Miles and from herself. At last it 
was settled that the offer should be made 
to Meriel that, on the conditions of her 
separating from a husband who was only 
too anxious to be rid of her so long as she 
represented no money value, and of her 
waiving the claim to return to Yaxley, 
which she had rather importunately urged, 
she should be allowed a pension of 600Z. 
a-year, paid quarterly, to her separate use. 
The intimation was added, that supposing 
she conducted herself for a sufficient time 
to her mother's satisfaction, and in the 
case of the birth of a son, the borrowing 
powers which existed might be used in 
order to secure to her a capital sum, 
settled on trusts, such as Mrs. Brandreth 
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might direct, which should represent that 
income. 

In consideration of the disagreeable fact 
that Sir Miles was her son-in-law, and to 
buy his consent to Meriel separating from 
him, Lucy further insisted on letting 
him have three hundred. Eustace heard 
the suggestion with little inward pleasure, 
for his reason told him that it would be 
certainly ill spent, but filial piety forbade 
him to dissent ; only he stipulated that the 
gift should be revocable, and conditional on 
the Baronet living out of England, and also 
that the payments should be quarterly. 
The cringing gratitude with which the 
wretched old man received the bounty 
showed how low he had fallen. He assured 
his 'dear boy' that in requesting him to 
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live abroad, his excellent lady had but fore- 
stalled his own deliberate intention, and 
that he had formed plans for earning an 
honourable subsistence, if not of retrieving 
his fortunes, and possibly even repurchasing 
his patrimony ; only the first step was the 
difficulty, from the want of the smallest 
sum to start with, and that this most 
seasonable generosity enabled him to take 
it. Eustace appreciated his father's ever- 
green assurance, but was silent. 

It is certain that for a short time 
some of the most villainous sherry with 
which public-houses of the lower grade 
were able to poison their customers was 
suppUed by a new Spanish firm of Sant' 
Onofrio and Brandreth. Then came a 
smash, and the discovery, due to the 
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treachery of the Irish Italian, that Sir 
Miles had made such an unjustifiable 
use of the names of his son and that 
son's wife, that the discontinuance of the 
pension was very seriously threatened. 
Mercy, however, prevailed over justice 
at Yaxley. But of the pension the 
larger part had been, in spite of all 
Eustace's precautions, pledged to creditors. 
The broken-down adventurer was just able 
to save enough to secure what was, ac- 
cording to Spanish notions, a bare sub- 
sistence, and crawling off with this to 
Majorca, died at Palma of a fever caught 
from causes which would be no mystery 
to an English physician conversant with 
sanitary science. 
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THE MIGHTY FALLEN. 




was not to be expected that 
the death of Sir Miles could 
very deeply affict her who had now 
become Lady Brandreth. But she said 
to her husband, ' I am sorry that I never 
once had the opportunity of seeing your 
father in aU my life, just for curiosity s 
sake/ 

*You did better than seeing him,' 
imswered Sir Eustace; 'you kept him 
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alive by your generosity, when I was, I 
fear, tempted to be harsh and unfilial.' 

*" Blessed are the merciful, for they 
shall receive mercy." Poor Meriel ! what 
will she do now, I wonder?' 

Separated as they were, Meriel still 
felt that being the wife of such a man 
as Sir Miles Brandreth was an intoler- 
able burden. A better and a braver 
woman would have asserted her person- 
ality, and made the world forget him 
in remembering her; but such a being 
as Meriel could only sulk and blink. 
At length, set free as she was by that 
fierce outbreak of malarious fever, she 
resolved, in a fretful, selfish sort of way, 
to do something to reinstate herself in 
the world's respect. She had been in- 
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formed that Lady Foulisville, in her 
widowhood, had betaken herself to a 
small lodging in Bath, where she de- 
pended upon the grudging services of a 
succession of slatterns whom a stingy 
and nagging landlady was always hiring 
and then discharging. It was a lodging 
in which a lady s-maid who had saved 
a little money might ensconce herself, 
and then very reasonably complain that 
she was starved by a grasping curmud- 
geon, and worried to death by the inso- 
lence and the dirt of a lot of grimy sluts. 
Yet the once magnificent Countess felt 
that she had escaped greater calamities 
when she reached this squalid asylum. 

In fact, by a strange coincidence, the 
sinking of that punt and the submerg- 
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ence of the cherislied cup in the black 
Lough had presaged the ^ downfall, with 
ominous rapidity, of all the FoulisviUe 
fortunes. Her scene with Robbins, and 
the loss of a companion who had been, 
with all her faults and her treachery, very 
useful to Lady FoulisviUe, threw the ner- 
vous invalid back with a dangerous re- 
lapse, and it was many weeks before she 
<50uld be moved, and that under the eye 
of professional nurses, to Eaton Place. 
All display, all gaiety, during the fol- 
lowing season was quite prohibited. 

The Earl, crapulous, dyspeptic, object- 
less, more and more helplessly abandoned 
himself to drunkenness. At last, one 
evening, he rolled into the Phlyarium, 
and there, in spite of the friendly ex« 
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postulations of Calonel Mordaunt, wha 
offered to accompany him home, he in- 
sisted on sitting down at an ^cart^-table, 
at which he was soon joined by Captain 
Pringle. The other members present 
looked at each other — more they could 
not do. At the moment when an mi- 
lucky trump left him loser of a sum 
which it would have been inconvenient 
to advance in his brighter days, he fell 
senseless on the table in a fit from 
which he never rallied, although he 
lingered to be carried home, and to die 
in Eaton Place. Suddenly and irresist- 
ibly the crash came, both upon that 
house and upon Fontarabia. The Coun- 
tess, in the days of her splendid folly, 
had, as we know, mortgaged the rever- 
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sion of her jointure, while of the ready 
money and extra allowance which her 
husband bequeathed to her not one shil- 
Hng could be realised. All that she had 
to keep her ahve was a small annuity 
piu-chased by the sale of the trinkets 
which the mercy of the creditors left 
in her possession. 

The enterprising brewer, who already 
rented the shooting, and was first mort- 
gagee, foreclosed, and is now sole owner 
of the Irish property. By his munifi- 
<3ence, the once wretched town of FouHs- 
ville has become one of the neatest and 
most comfortable villages in all Ireland ; 
and as he is a man of enlightened taste, 
he is working up the remains of the 
old castle into a worthy mansion of 
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Ballybanaghermore, at once archaeological 
and comfortable. Of Fontarabia, or 
Diana's Island, no man speaks, except, 
in moments of absence, Mr. Ruddock,, 
who has retired to the village inn, having 
married the housemaid who gave such 
timely advice about McSwinny's boat. 
The miller s man, after all, proved faith- 
less to her charms, and the kind butler 
could not bear to see her in such distress. 
The ^ Foulis Cup ' is a very model hostelry, 
and the proud brewer boasts that he is 
certain that if the Bishop of Peter- 
borough were to see it, he would say 
that in providing so respectable a place 
of refreshment for high and low, he had 
done more to promote the cause of tem- 
perance than if he had staved his vats 
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in, and stumped the country at the 
beck of Sir Wilfrid. 

With Ruddock only one fault can be 
found, and that is, a persistent and growing 
habit of inaccuracy, which has caused the 
legend of Sir Miles Brandreth and the 
love-lorn damsel to grow in his mouth to 
mythical dimensions as he retails it to the 
tourists, to whom the island and his com- 
fortable quarters are equal attractions. 
The new owner and his famUy much affect 
the Lough, which is now traversed by a 
fairy-like screw steamer, which his lady, 
famous as the best amateur steerswoman in 
the United Kingdom, insisted on naming 
the Meriel ; while a tablet, set up at Inis- 
cormac, on a spot where it does not spoil 
the landscape, records in a spirited sonnet 
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the protracted trials of the shipwrecked 
Baronet and his fiitnre wife. Flavoured as 
these lines are with irony, and intended for 
the initiated, they would lead an ignorant 
and prosaic stranger to imagine virtues in 
the couple with which only poetry could 
endow them. But the rhythm is smooth, 
the style epigrammatic, and the idea grace- 
ful ; and, after all. Sir Miles Brandreth is 
not the first adventiurer whom a sonnet has 
raised into a hero. The author is Mr. 
Fiennes, who happened to revisit that part 
of Ireland on one of his sketching tours, 
and being invited to Ballybanaghermore, 
fell in with, wooed, and won the brewer's 
pretty second daughter. 

The new Lord Foulisville has to earn 
his own livelihood, and he does so without 
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complaiiit. He wrote to his father-in-law 
at Bradford to ask if there were any open- 
ing in his business or elsewhere for a clerk, 
and compelled the confession that things 
for the present were not going on as the 
old gentleman could wish. So the brave 
young man and his trusty wife retired to 
America, on the plea of piu^uing the study 
of natural history in the still wild tracks of 
the great ' lone land,' but really in the ex- 
pectation of his being chosen Principal of 
that institution which has been founded at 
Simcoe, Canada W., in rivalry of Mr. Cor- 
nell's stupendous creation in the neigh- 
bouring Republic. He pressed his mother 
to accompany him, but she feared to en- 
counter the Atlantic, and betook herself to 
Bath, in a vain search after cheap comfort. 
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Plausibility had always been with 
Meriel a cardinal virtue, and as she be- 
lieved that the world looked coldly upon 
her, she felt an inward summons to re- 
trieve herself. She was now a model of 
staidness in her deportment, and, indeed,, 
much inclined to be shocked indiscrimi- 
nately, and to moralise without respect of 
the society she was in. But the memory 
of her escapade haunted her like a house- 
hold goblin. Satisfactorily as the story 
could be explained to any one who had the 
patience to listen, it was a long one, and 
the whole affiiir, coupled with Sir MUes'a 
own reputation, had thrown a Bohemian 
hue over her. Now, as if by a special in- 
terposition, the way seemed open to her to 
retrieve herself on the very lines of her 
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aberration, and by the instrumentality of 
the one person who could from authority 
speak up for her. The total wreck of the 
Foulisville fortunes was the gossip of every 
club and every dining-table, and in face of 
so great a calamity society showed itself 
good-natured, and pitied when it might 
have moralised. She had also been told 
that the unhappy dowager, whose health 
had never been restored since the dreadful 
night upon the moimtains, and upon whom 
the shock of the ruin had come quite unex- 
pectedly, could not be expected to last 
more than a few months longer. It would 
therefore be, she reasoned, a remunerative 
sacrifice of time if, still so very young, she 
devoted herself for that short period to 
earning the reputation of having been the 
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friend in need, the generous consoler, the 
^ardian angel of her aflfectionate aunt, the 
once proud Countess of Foulisville, in this 
day of her deep distress. 

Full of her artful scheme, Meriel went 
to Bath, and there put up at the ' White 
Lion/ Ensconced in that well-known 
hotel, she set to work writing a letter ot 
hardly less importance than her former 
letters to her mother, and with no Sir 
Miles to help her. It was ceremoniously 
directed to Delicia, Countess of Foulisville, 
and couched in the deferential third per- 
son. In it Meriel, Lady Brandreth, begged 
to recall hers.elf to the recollection of her 
dear and much -injured relative. She 
would gladly have paid her respects in 
person, but she could not be sure how far 
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her presence would be acceptable. She 
felt most deeply her conduct in past timea 
to her dear aunt, — more, however, from 
weakness than from intentional ingrati- 
tude, but still most culpable. If her aunt 
would only forget and forgive, and allow her 
penitent niece to constitute herself her com- 
panion and helpmate, it would be her lifers 
duty to repair the wrong which she had 
committed. She scarcely knew how to add 
what she was going to say, but her aimt 
would understand her meaning when she 
told her in strict confidence that her dear 
mother s generosity had made her more 
than comfortable in her solitary condition. 
The offer was one which it required 
much moral courage in a person brought 
down like Lady FoulisviUe to reject. She 
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was very lonely, and a companion would 
have been acceptable. She was poor, 
ailing, and frequently in want of the com- 
monest comforts, which her previous habits 
of life, her age, and her very feeble health, 
had made necessaries to her. But she felt 
compelled to decline the temptation when 
it came before her in the shape of Meriel 
Brandreth. Meriel's conduct to her might 
be, and she felt it was, forgiven; but — 
although soft-hearted people are very apt 
to make the mistake — forgiveness is one 
thing, and companionship another; while, 
as Lady FoulisvUle knew, the constant 
presence of Brandreth's widow could not 
but bring back recollections which she had 
neither the strength to face nor to reject. 
The old, kindly, straightforward Dehcia 
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Driscoll seemed to come to life again, after 
many years, in that feeble, trembling 
woman, so prematurely aged. • She an- 
swered Meriel very aflfectionately, but very 
decidedly, declining the offer, although she 
felt sure that it had been made from the 
best and kindest of motives. 

Shortly after Meriel's advance. Lady 
Foulisville received very pressing offers of 
assistance from Lucy. The communica- 
tions were most delicately worded, and 
accompanied by the strongest assurances 
that when she had written so sharply to 
her sister-in-law she had been wholly un- 
aware of her dangerous illness, with which 
she had recently and casually become 
acquainted — confessed, in fact, by Meriel 
— and had, therefore, naturally concluded 
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that Lady Foulisville must have been privy 
to Meriers unjustifiable behaviour, while it 
gave infinite pain to be compelled to add that 
the tenor of the answer which she received 
did not clear up the misunderstanding. 

The poor, hiuniliated lady felt on read- 
ing these kindly, truthful words that but 
for Miss Kobbins's terrorising, foUowing 
on her malign counsels, she would have 
written the explanations which the trust 
which had been reposed in her by Lucy 
required from one woman of honour 
to another, even if she had not been 
her sister-in-law. But her having been 
weak, cowardly, and mean, was to her 
startled conscience no excuse — rather, it 
made the offence worse. No, Delicia Dris- 
coll could not take favoiu^ from, and owe 
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her bread to, the sister whom she had so 
grievously wronged. ' As I made my bed/ 
she thought, ^so must I lie/ So she re- 
fused Lucy's assistance as persistently as 
she had done that of Meriel, though with 
very different feelings. Her time was 
drawing near its close. She was a woman 
much to be pitied, with many good im- 
pulses and the germs of some fine qualities, 
marred and distorted by faults, of which 
vanity was the chief. She had been early 
confronted with characters and events 
which she was not clever enough tho- 
roughly to understand, while just sharp 
enough to form superficial impressions. 
She was not brave or true enough to 
grapple with the difficulties which her 
husband's temper, extravagance, and in- 
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temperance were always heaping round 
her; and unpopular as she personally was, 
society did her less than justice for her 
weak, though well-intended, endeavours 
for its amusement. Placed in a less 
ahowy position, and married to a man 
whom she could have loved and trusted, 
she might have led a usefiil, an honoured, 
and a happy life. Her list of failures was 
now complete, and in the cold, squalid 
solitude of her gloomy lodging, she found 
that time for looking beyond self which 
she never could grasp in her giddy days 
of prosperity. She profited by her misfor- 
tunes, and in the months still vouchsafed 
to her she learned to fix her desires on 
the land where there is no failure, but 
life and light and love inefiable. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

GREAT GRIMSBY AT LAST. 

FTER all, Meriel did not make her 
journey to Bath in vain. The 
next room to her at the White lion was 
occupied by an hypochondriacal old couple 
from North Lincolnshire, who had come for 
the benefit of the waters, and who would 
not be content without bringing with them 
their own doctor. An inn staircase is an 
excellent introducer, and Meriel soon made 
acquaintance with this gentleman, Mr. Gil- 
derdale, who had arranged, so soon as the 
present engagement was over, to step into 
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a respectable old practice which he had just 
purchased at Great Grimsby, having saved 
money for the speculation by a long and 
laborious career at Epworth. This practice 
carried with it a roomy house, and Mr. 
Gilderdale had made up his mind that the 
house needed a mistress to make it cheer- 
ful. Mr. Gilderdale, a confirmed bachelor, 
as his friends at Epworth used to think 
him, was a simple, old-fashioned man, such 
as can now be only found undiluted in Lin- 
colnshire, so much of Norfolk as lies outside 
royal influence, Suffolk, and the eastern 
parts of Essex, and over considerable por- 
tions of Cheshire, Salop, and Herefordshire. 
He was kind, but stiff*, with that independ- 
ent, middle-class English character which, 
in the seventeenth century, equally thought 
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itself conferring a favour on King Charles 
and on the Lord General by taking the re- 
spective parts on one or the other side in 
the Civil War. In a word, he was in- 
tensely aristocratic and he was intensely 
democratic. He respected the aristocracy 
(which, in his eyes, included not only 
baronets, but knights) with his whole heart, 
but he could not love beings who were to 
him as the gods of Epicurus (had he even 
heard of them), removed far abova sym- 
pathy with, or knowledge of, their fellow- 
mortals. It was, therefore, nothing short 
of a revelation to find a real ' My Lady ' 
familiarly accosting him, inquiring after his 
health, prosing about the health of patients, 
for whom he cared more than he did for his 
own, and who never failed to season her talk 
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with some moral miaxims, which, absolutely 

f 

comimonplace as they were, sounded ia the 
ears of the pleased practitioner, when fall- 
ing from Lady Brandreth, like the worda 
of the Son of Sirach. He declared, as he 
sipped his evening tea with his worthy 
patrons, that he could not have fencied 
that a lady with such high connexions as 
her ladyship could have been so aflfe.ble, or 
could take so real an interest in all which 
afltected the welfare of her fellow-creatures. 
They chuckled benevolently, and observed 
that, as Mr. Gilderdale had confided to 
them that he was on the look-out for a 
wife, he might as well try his chance with 
her ladyship. At first he was incredulous^ 
and even shocked at the idea of his ad- 
dressing one so highly placed and still in 
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weeds ; but after the conversation had been 
repeated two or three times, he mustered a 
desperate courage, and opened his heart to 
the young widow. To his great surprise, 
he was readily accepted, but upon one con- 
dition, over which there was to be no 
parleying nor compromise. She was well 
aware, she said, that in all legal dociunents 
she would have to sigh herself Meriel Gil- 
derdale, and she knew that when she was 
to be presented at Court upon her marriage, 
it must be as Mrs. Gilderdale; but at all 
times, and in all places else, she must be, 
without cavil or equivocation. Lady Brand- 
reth. Mr. Gilderdale was proud of his own 
name, but he thought that a ' lady ' would 
not be a bad professional investment, so he 
consented without demur. 
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Lucy was on this occasion informed of 
the coming marriage without delay, and it 
gave her an opportunity of carrying out 
what had long been a secret desire of her 
heart. Badly as Meriel had behaved, she 
was still her child, and she believed that 
Meriel was as sorry for her misconduct as it 
was in her nature to be sorry about any- 
thing. So long as Sir Miles lived, there 
had been a material objection to the osten- 
sible reconciliation, involving, as it did, 
visits, which must either have been ex- 
tended to him or have given him plausible 
excuses for complaint and intrigue. If the 
mother could receive the daughter, the son 
should have received the father. But now 
he had gone to his account. 

So Lucy wrote, not without inward 
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amusement, to ' dearest Merrie/ to say she 
hoped she was not too late on this occasion 
in asking her to bring her intended to Yax- 
ley, and that she trusted the sight of Mr. 
Gilderdale would induce her to give her 
assent to a marriage with the first son-in- 
law whom it would ever have been hei 
good fortune to have seen in the flesh. 
Meriel jumped at the invitation, which Mr. 
Gilderdale declared was exceedingly polite. 
Samuel Gilderdale duly reached Yaxley, 
and for some weeks the visit was an end- 
less source of quiet amusement to the 
courtly Eustace and to Lucy, who could 
hardly restrain the impetuosity of her 
spirits over her happy lot. She felt that 
she was at last living a complete existence. 
The void of which she had all along been 
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only half conscious was now filled up, and 
she appreciated what had been wanting. 
Now there was no longer any want ; love, 
all compact of sympathy and respect, at 
last was hers. To come to details, she 
felt that under Eustace's protection she 
was on the highway to repairing the intel- 
lectual isolation which had weighed so 
heavily on her. The ungrateful daughter, 
too, had come home, and could look forward 
to at least a quiet and prosperous, though 
homely, life — a life, in short, of as good a 
quality as Meriel was fit for. In such a 
mood Lucy was predisposed to enjoy the 
burlesque of a Gilderdale alliance. Better 
laugh than cry over the go-down of the 
once heiress of Yaxley subsiding into the 
apothecary's wife at Great Grimsby. 
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Meriers lover was as respectable as he 
was priggish, while the self- complacent 
denseness with which he was always 
blundering out observations most inappro- 
priate to the history of the family with 
which he was about to be connected, in- 
creased as he got more at his ease with 
geometrical progression. In vain would 
Meriel pout, stamp, frown, wriggle, and 
mutter. In measured, quacking tones 
would he prose about the excellence of 
' widows who kept their first estate, the in- 
fatuation of engagements on short acquaint- 
ance, and the perils of men who dared, with 
grey hairs on their heads, to join them- 
selves to youth and folly. This solemn 
repertory of platitudes had so completely 
become part of the good man's nature> 
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that it would keep coming out, like 
water running along a leaky pipe, in 
spite of the incongruity between his lan- 
guage and the time and place of its utter- 
ance. Meriel, too, was a sight to have 
made the most austere of men laugh, and 
the most stolid of women jest, struggling 
to be at her ease — flight, airy, and irre- 
sistible — in the presence of her mother and 
of Eustace, and swathed in crape and 
bombazine. At last the time arrived when 
those whom with a sneer she learned to 
call 'the parents' had to make their 
decision known. 

* Very odd,' quoth Lucy, * but we know 
that every Jack has his Jill.' 

' And every Jill her Jack,' answered 
Eustace. 
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There was nothing more to be said ; 
but Lucy was fierce and inflexible on one 
point. Heaven and earth might come 
together, but not one farthing of her 
money should Meriel see if she dared to 
commit the atrocious indecency of marry- 
ing before her year's mourning was out. 
The bereaved one sulked and muttered 
under breath about Mater's ridiculous, old- 
fashioned prejudices ; but in such cases the 
contributor of six hundred a-year has the 
powers of the master of forty legions, and 
all resistance was a transparent sham, with- 
out even the moral support of the bride's 
beloved, for in a diflPerence of opinion upon 
a matter of etiquette between their two 
' ladyships,' for both of whom he had such 
unlimited deference, Mr. Gilderdale could 
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only hold his tongue. So the half-pro- 
mised settlements were finally made ; and 
when the twelvemonth and a little over 
had run out, Mr. Lidyard officiated for 
the third time at a family marriage from 
Yaxley. 

Meriel was, after all, very happy with 
her grey-headed husband. Her house at 
Great Grimsby was of red brick, and buUt 
in the year of the battle of Blenheim ; so 
she painted the outside woodwork white, 
and the inside olive green, gave Mr. Morris 
a large order for papers, cut her own hair 
short, very laboriously compelled it to 
frizzle, put on a sacque, declared herself 
artistic, and instituted weekly tea-parties. 
It is something, after all, to be Lady 
Paramoimt, even of Great Grimsby. 
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RIGHTED. 




|T may be supposed that the credit 
of the very business-like arrange- 
ments carried out by Lucy, both in regard 
to Meriel and Sir Miles, and then upon her 
daughter's marriage with Gilderdale, must 
have been exclusively due to the legal 
acTunen of Eustace ; so we must, in justice 
to that very quick-witted woman, explain 
, that the suspicion is baseless. The fact is, 
that Lucy took the earliest opportimity 
after her return from her wedding trip to 
invite Mr. Musgrave to Yaxley to luncheon, 
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or to dine and sleep, as he preferred, alleg- 
ing her desire to speak to him about im- 
portant matters. We have seen how justly 
aflfronted Mr. Musgrave was at Mrs. 
Foulis*s persistent neglect of his many 
years' faithful and successful services. On 
receiving the note he sought his wife in 
their cosy little drawing-room, and read it 
to her in a tone of concentrated contempt, 
adding, * The woman, after humiliating me 
for years, and tlu^owing herself away upon 
the son of that notorious fellow, finds out 
her mistake, and expects me to trot over 
like a poodle dog, and pull her out of the 
mess which she has made for herself She 
shall write her commands, and her Majesty's 
post shall bear my reply to her.' 

Mrs. Musgrave was a meek but a 
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courageous woman, and her husband re- 
spected her straightforward honesty. So 
she simply answered, ' Then all I can say, 
Musgrave, is, that after having been in the 
right these many years, you will at last put 
yourself in the wrong if you send any such 
message to an employer who has the right 
to claim your personal attention. I should 
despise you if you broke bread at Yaxley, 
but I never could defend you if you refused 
to go to Yaxley.' 

So, overruled by the court above, the 
sulky lawyer had no alternative but to sit 
down and write a note in solemn language, 
expressing no regret, but only inability, 
for refusing Mrs. Brandreth's hospitality, 
and appointing himself for the following 
Wednesday, at eleven o'clock. 

VOL. III. T 
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Musgrave comported himself formallj 
and answered haughtily at the commence- 
ment of the interview, but Lucy contrived 
gradually to lead the conversation into the 
consideration of her personal position, and 
compelled the lawyer to put her upon her 
own defence, a task which was not difficult 
with a man who was angry, and who 
looked on the woman before him as a 
fooL Thus mistress of the situation, she 
apologised so gracefully, referred with 
such touching delicacy to those early 
misfortunes of education, association, and 
unblessed marriage, which had left her 
exceptionally unversed in the details of 
business, but which she knew now she 
ought to have mastered, and expressed 
with such evident sincerity her high appro- 
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elation and gratitude for his ability, 
probity, and zeal, so successftdly shown 
in fiirthermg her interests, that the kind 
heart which really beat under his stem 
exterior was mollified. On reaching home 
again, he threw himself into the arm-chair 
by the fireside of his drawing-room — 
a luxury in which he never indulged 
except upon some rare occasion of good 
humour — and actually confided to Mrs, 
Musgrave, with many thanks for her sound 
advice, that he had never before under- 
stood Mrs. Brandreth. So near an ap- 
proach to a compliment Musgrave had on 
no previous occasion been ever known to 
lavish on a client; and from that day his 
communications with Yaxley became con- 
fidential, and ultimately ripened into cor- 
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diaJity in proportion as his fair client 
showed herself an apt pupil in the law of 
real and personal property. 

For about two years after Lucy's mar- 
riage it seemed probable that Sir Miles's 
amiable forecast to his crushed wife on the 
morning of the great disillusioning might 
come true. At last, however, the arrange- 
ments had to be made for the christening 
of the child, who was thenceforward to be 
Robert Curteis Brandreth. His first name 
came from his godfather, Featherston, who 
had in the meanwhile become Eustace's 
nearest and dearest friend, and who was at 
the time much elated at having been 
selected to propose the candidate when he 
so unexpectedly walked over the course on 
a chance vacancy for the county. The other 
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sponsors were the Lord-Lieutenant and the 
elderly wife with whom he had comforted 
himself after his rebuff by Mrs. Foulis ; in 
fact, they and Featherston were the only 
relations with whom either of the Bran- 
dreths had any acquaintance. Young Lord 
Foulisville was out of the question, par- 
ticularly as the child was bom to supplant 
the EarFs own cousin in lands and minerals. 
Sir Miles had long since quarrelled with his 
first wife's family, who were not so much 
as known by sight to Eustace ; and Lucy's 
uncle, the officer of Militia who had forced 
her father into his marriage, found it con- 
venient shortly after that event to sail for 
America, after which he was lost sight of 

The news of the birth of the heir 
to Yaxley was received with universal 
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congratulation through aQ the country 
which lay within the influence of that 
house. All persons who were old enough 
to remember more than his bare name 
said, according to their temperaments, 
that it was so lucky, or so happy, or 
so providential, that Squire Curteis had 
time and strength, during the sufferings 
of his last short, sharp iUness, to tie up 
that noble inheritance for his daughter's 
son. 

There were only two dissentients. 
Miss Turner trotted about and turned 
up her eyes, croaking posthiunous regrets 
over the wrongs of the long-forgotten 
Miss Harriett Curteis. Her poor dear 
friend would have felt it so ; she who 
had always watched with such tender- 
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ness and wisdom over her chaxge, and 
who had been so happy when the mar- 
riage with poor Captain Foulis was 
settled. And people would talk so bad 
of him when he was gone and could 
not stand up for himself. He was a 
rough diamond perhaps, but he had a 
very kind heart, and oh ! so in love with 
Lucy Curteis. He was ready to fight 
every man at a ball who dared ask her to 
dance. Miss Harriett would turn in her 
grave if she heard how Captain Foulis's 
daughter had been disinherited for the son 
of a briefless barrister and the grandson of 
a swindler. The ingratitude shown to her 
poor dear old friend had been shameful, 
drummed out as she had been, and banished, 
for having so faithfully and fearlessly done 
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her duty, and ftdfilled the charge her own 
brother had put upon her with his dying 
lips. Miss Harriett, she was sure, would 
have been a Uving woman now if she had 
not been hustled out of her home by, she 
might say, her own child, neglected and 
left to die in misery ; and she'd have pre- 
vented what had happened. It was shock- 
ing to think of one so young having been 
that unnatural to the dear soul, who had 
been like a mother to her, and brought her 
up from her cradle like her own child ! 
For her part, she always had said, and she 
always would say, that there was more 
behind it all than people would see, with 
the facts staring them in the face. Why 
did that Featherston wait till the poor 
silly young thing was not herself — as 
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everyone knew she was off her head when 
Miss Meriel was bom — to spirit away Miss 
Harriett, just as if she had been forced 
into a post-chaise in the dead of the night, 
like those ladies in romances ? And who 
could tell who was put round her at 
Cheltenham, where very queer doings went 
on, as everybody knew? Besides, she 
always had seen, and she wondered folks 
were so blind they never would see, how 
odd Mr. Swettenham was, dying just when 
he did. Not as she could stand up for 
Swettenham's rudeness and want of com- 
mon feelings, but, leastways, he was old 
Mr. Curteis's friend, and knew what he 
meant. And then for that Musgrave to 
come in — nobody knew from where, nor 
what he was. Nobody had got round him; 
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nobody knew what he thought or did or 
meant. He never would even go to 
Yaxley, — ^the haughty, ill-conditioned old 
wretch he was- She wondered how much 
fingering of her own money from the coal- 
shop and the iron-shop King Musgrave 
allowed Madam Eustace Brandreth. A pre- 
cious picking of it went, she'd warrant, to 
that old viper, Featherston, and to Mus- 
grave s stuck-up wife. And how much Lid- 
yard fingered anybody could see with half 
im eye, with church, and parsonage, and 
schools, and hospital, and all that tnunpery. 
Mrs. Rees was wiser and more circum- 
spect. She took a simple, statesmanlike 
view of the situation, lelying on general 
principles, and keeping clear of personal 
insinuations which might lead to awkward 
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recrimination. She was utterly at a loss, 
she said, to justify the proceedings of that 
over-praised old Squire on any principles of 
religion or moraUty. He had exhausted 
his duties to his Maker and his country, as 
husbaQd, parent, and citizen, by leaving 
the world which he was quitting possessed 
of a daughter. Mrs. Rees could defend, 
indeed — or rather, she should have de- 
manded it — the Squire endowing that 
daughter with his worldly goods ; but 
there her approbation ended, and his sub- 
sequent conduct raised in her the strongest 
feelings of aversion and indignation. It 
was violating the order of nature, it waa 
transgressing the decrees of Providence, 
it was rebelling against the law of the 
Almighty, it was blaspheming the Ten 
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Commandments, and the Beatitudes, and 
the Creeds, and the Thirty-nine Articles, 
to 'say that that daughter should not have 
the power of using her own according to 
her own responsibility, even of wasting 
Yaxley with riotous living if she pleased. 
Heaven frowned on the notion of there 
being any excuse for a man who was 
only a grandfather to take any steps to 
prevent his child from performing a 
mother's part to her children, even if 
that mother s part were leaving them to 
die on the dunghill. She would like to 
know what a man's grandchildren were to 
him, compared with their parents. God 
never meant a man to care for his grand- 
children more than for the rest of man- 
kind. It was absurd to say a man had 
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any right to protect the grandchild, even 
if that grandchUd honoured him, and kept 
within his balance, against that middle 
generation who were the child's own 
parents. She said so, for she knew what 
principles were, and she meant to stick to 
principles even when they were trouble- 
some, although the man of that middle 
generation might be dragging his father 
to the grave and sending his son to the 
workhouse by his debaucheries. Every 
generation was meant to cut the one 
above it off with a wall of brass. This 
was a general principle, and not to be 
interfered with to meet particular cases. 
Then, supposing the grandchUdren were 
the black sheep, and their father the re- 
spectable Christian, how could principles 
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stand it? They might ^it on thsr 
grandsire, said kick th^ father ; or, in 
the other case, what principle was there 
that would be strong enou^ ot prerent 
their fether or their mother, either or 
both, from turning them out^-doors, for 
undutifully and unfilially loving and re- 
specting their grandfather? But in every 
alternative, Providence had said that 
grandfathers were only created to stand 
by and see fair play and no favour for 
the squabbles on both sides of the next 
generation and of their children. 

The neighbours were so ill-instructed in 
the principles of political philosophy that 
they were at first unable to grasp the scope 
of the lady 8 criticisms, and when some glim- 
merings of their meaning dawned upon 
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those rustic minds, more in pity or in bore- 
dom than with any deliberate intention of 
bringing Mrs. Rees to a saner mind, they 
parried, rather than grappled with her 
fantastical assertions. The most common 
answer which she received was that if her 
principles had unhappily been the law, 
Captain Foulis might, during his month of 
marriage, have smashed up the Curteis in- 
heritance, and left his poor wife a beggar ; 
and they were told, in reply, that perhaps 
it would have been better if he had been 
able to do so, rather than that so monstrous 
a perversion of the laws of creation should 
have taken place as the Brandreth baby 
profiting by old Curteis's will. 

At last Lidyard had the temerity to 
suggest that it seemed to him that a father, 
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dence. The Vicar beat as hasty a retreat 
as he could, and the neighbourhood in- 
stinctively took the hint not to add fiiel to 
the flame by noticing the rhodomontades of 
one who was generally supposed to have a 
twist in her reasoning powers. 

At last, on the Sunday afternoon but 
one after her rencontre with the Vicar, 
Mrs. Kees rushed ftdl cry at Dr. Arlett 
as he was walking home from church with 
wife and family, chewing the cud of the 
sermon by Mr. Lidyard, which had struck 
him as peculiarly sensible and well reasoned. 
In it the preacher had drawn the lesson of 
the folly of purposeless change from the 
divine anathema pronounced upon the man 
who removed his neighboiu-'s landmark, 
showing that the prohibition had a moral 

VOL. III. u 
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no less than a purely l^al application. 
Serenity was not the most apparent of Dr. 
Arlett's virtues, and he was unconventional 
enough to lose what little temper he might 
have then possessed at one, lady though 
as she was, whom he always detested, 
thus rudely interrupting his engrossing 
thoughts. So he turned round upon the 
old gossip, and called her, without cir- 
cimilocution, a mischievous, meddlesome 
chatterbox, who was ready for any fan- 
dangle of her own to destroy what 
thousands of wise heads could never in 
hundreds of years set up again. 

' That's all very fine of you, Dr. Arlett, 
whom everybody knows to be first toady of 
the grand people up there. Much you 
think of us, poor inferior creatures. We're 
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the dirt of the eaxth under your feet. But 
I tell you what, Dr. Arlett, the people 
won't stand this insolence and this tyranny 
much longer; they'll show what they're 
made of. And when England is really 
roused, and a policeman or two is shot, and 
a prison or two blown up, as I have been 
told they did in America when they 
wanted to put down the Mormons, your 
spick-and-span new member of Parliament 
there, who owes his bread to the fancy 
of Foulis's widow, and has to pay for 
every guinea with a kiss, will have to 
think a bit more than he now cares what 
he's voting for.' 

*What is she saying?' inquired Mrs. 
Arlett, rather terrified, as her flagging 
attention was arrested by the vehement 
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gestures and strident scream of the infuri- 
ated vixen. 

* She is talking, my dear, of killing the 
policemen and wrecking the prisons/ 

' Good gracious 1 ' gasped the kindly 
lady, whose store of available historical 
references was mainly confined to a well- 
thumbed set of the Waverley Novels, ' what 
can have put her on such horrid thoughts ? 
She must be in the thick of the Heart of 
Midlothian,^ 

* Never mind her,' chimed in the Vicar, 
who joined the couple as the fuming dame 
bounced off 'She reaJly does not know 
what she is s^^ying from one day to the 
other. The fact is that she likes to be top- 
sawyer, and can't abide being left so many 
years in opposition. If the gracious lady 
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up there were to send for her, 111 be bound 
she would kiss her hand in gratitude, and 
declare as vehemently as she now declaims, 
that she never really meant anything. It 
was all said to storm the fortress ; and once 
inside of it, Mrs. Rees would forget and for- 
give all round, and perhaps write apologies 
to the persons she had most insulted.' 

Dr. Arlett shook his head, and replied, 
* It is very charitable in you, my dear 
Mr. Lidyard, to say all this ; but, in being 
60 charitable to Mrs. Rees, you are rather 
imcharitable to aU of us whom she has 
been rubbing up the wrong way by her 
imbridled tongue. The scars of imjust 
accusations are not washed away by rose- 
water, and the world treasures the inju- 
rious imputation which itd author might 
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be too glad, if he could, to obliterate at 
the sacrifice of his too httle prized con- 
sistency. When a man, or a woman 
either, has caricatured and misrepresented 
me, aiid then comes smiling to say that 
she or he never really meant all those un- 
pleasant reflections, which were only risked 
in order to filch from me some stool of 
advantage, I am apt to think, in the 
pride of my heart, that this confession 
only makes matters worse by stripping 
the injury to myself of even the colour- 
able excuse of sincerity on the part of 
my adversary.' 

The christening of the young heir, 
partly by accident and partly by arrange- 
ment, fell on the third anniversary of the 
day when Eustace and Lucy talked non- 
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sense about Adam and Eve in the old 
summer-house. The weather was very 
fine for the season, and an out-door fiSte 
was adventured without anyone being the 
worse for the indiscretion. Friends and 
neighbours, rich and poor, were all bidden, 
and all entertained with a hospitaUty, a 
tact, and a heartiness which more than 
wiped away any residue of sore feelings 
which might have survived from the recol- 
lections of the hasty and all but clandestine 
wedding. Lidyard, after all, proved a true 
prophet, for even Mrs. Rees and Miss 
Turner were for the moment mollified, as 
Lucy, following the happy promptings of 
a sudden inspiration, had sent to each a 
beautiful silk gown, with a charming note 
expressing the hope that nothing would 




^W<eII^' s&id Bob Featherslcii, as he 
kzil J subsided <» the bench in the manor* 
able sunnmer-hoose, betweai the Ticar and 
the lawyer^ and glaiu»i at Pimdi perform- 
ing mider the liqnidambar tree, 'scandal- 
oodj ill as the dear little woman treated 
US about the wedding, it has all turned out 
for the best/ 

* I agree/ replied the man of law, with 
a solemn inclination of his wise head ; * but 
she did not know the good she was doing/ 
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St George, Lady Salisbury, David King of Scots, Third King's House, Ballad 
Windsor, The Fair Countess, Bichard of Bordeaux, Court Parties, Boyal Favour, 
ites, Behearsing for Windsor, Li the Great Hall, Simon de Burley, Badcote 
Bridge, A Feast of Death, Geoffrey Chaucer, At Winchester Tower, St George's 
Chapel, The Little Queen, At Windsor, Duchess Philippote, The Windsor Plot, 
Bolingbroke, Court of Chivalry, Wager of Battle, Captive Little Queen, A New 
Year's Plot, Night of the Kings, Dona Juana, Constance of York, The Norman 
Tower, The Legal Heir, Prince Hal, The Devil's Tower, Li Captivity Captive, 
Attempt at Bescue, Agincourt, Kaiser Sigismund, The Witch Queen, Sweet 
Kate, The Maid of Honour, Lady Jane, Henry of Windsor, Bichard of York, 
Two Duchesses, York and Lancaster, (Tnion of the Boses. 
" * Boyal Windsor ' follows in the same lines as * Her Majesty's Tower,* and aims 
at weaving a series of popular sketches of striking events which centre round 
Windsor Castle. Mr. Dixon makes everything vivid and picturesque. Those who 
liked *Her Majesty's Tower' will find these volumes equally pleasant" — Athensoum, 
** A truly fine and interesting book. It is a valuable contribution to English 
history; worthy of Mr. Dixon's fame, worthy of its grand subject" — Morning Pott. 

" Mr. Dixon has supplied us with a highly entertaining book. * Boyal Windsor * 
Is eminently a popular work, bristling wiUi anecdotes and amusing sketches of 
historical characters. It is carefully written, and is exceedingly pleasant rea^g. 
The story is brightly told ; not a dull page can be found." — Examiner. 

" These volumes will find favour with the widest circle of readera From the first 
days of Norman Windsor to the Plantagenet period Mr. Dixon tells the story of this 
famous castle in his own picturesque, bright, and vigorous way." — Daily Tdeifraph. 

"Mr. Hepworth Dixon has found a congenial subject in * Boyal Windsor.' Un- 
der the sanction of the Queen, he has enjoyed exceptional opportunities of most 
searching and complete investigation of the Boyal House and every other part of 
Windsor Castle, in and out, above ground and below ground."— Z>a«7y Newz, 

VOLS. in. AND IV. OP KOYAL WINDSOR. By 

W. Hbpwobth Dixon. Second Edition. Demy 8vo. 30s. Com- 
pleting the Work. 
CONTENTS OF VOLS. IIL AND IV.— St George's Hall, The Tudor Tower, A 
Windsor Comedy, The Secret Boom, Treaties of Windsor, The Private Stair, 
Disgrading a Knight, In a King's House, The Maiden's Tower, Black Days, 
The Virgin Bride, Elegy on Windsor, Fair Geraldine, Course of Song, AWind- 
sor Gospeller, Windsor Martyrs, A Boyal Beference, Hatchment Down, The 
People's Friend, St George's Enemy, Lady Elizabeth's Grace, Queen Mary, 
Grand Master of St George, Deaneiy and Dean, Sister Temperance, Eliza~ 
beth's Lovers, Dudley Constable, The Schoolmaster, Peace, Proclaimed, 
' Shakespere's Windsor, The Two Shakesperes, The Merry Wives, Good Queen 
Bess, House of Stuart, The Little Park, The Queen's Court, The King's 
Knights, Spurious Peace, King Christian, A Catholic Dean, Apostasy, Expul- 
sion, Forest Bights, Book of Sports, Windsor Cross, In the Forest, Windsor 
Seized, Under the Keep, At Bay, Feudal Church, Boundheads, Cavalier 
Prisoners, The New Model, Last Days of Boyalty, Saints in Council, Chang- 
ing Siden, Bagshot Lodge, Cutting Down, Windsor Uncrowned, A "Merry'* 
CsBsar, Windsor Catholic, The Catastrophe, Domestic Life, Home. 
"Beadersof all classes will feel a genuine regret to think that these volumes 
contain the last of Mr. Dixon's vivid and lively sketches of English history. His 
hand retained its cunning to the last, and these volumes show an increase in force 
and dignity."— ilt/kaMinim. 

**Mr. Dixon's is the picturesque way of writing history. Scene after scene is 
brought before us in the most effective way. His book is not only pleasant read- 
ing, but ft^ of information."— i?r(ii>Aic 
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MONSIEUR GUIZOT in Pkivatb Life (1787- 

1874). By His Danghter, Madame me Wnz, Translated by Mrs. 

Simpson. 1 toL demy 8vo. 15s. 
** We cannot Imt feel gratef m for the picture that Mme. de Witt has giyen ns of 
ber father in hie home. It is a work for which no one can be better qualified than 
a daughter who thorooghly understood and Bympathiaed with hinL**— ti'uarxHdR. 

TALES OF OUR GREAT FAMILIES. Second 

Series. By Edwabp Walfobd, M.A., Anther of ** The County 
Families/* ** Londoniana," Ac. 2 toIs. crown 8to. 21s. 
C owru ' n ;— The Old Gonnteea of Desmond, The Edgenmbes of Edgeonibe and 
Cothole, The Lynches of Galway, A Gadet of the Plantagenets, The Prond 
Duke of Somerset. Lady Kilsyth, The Dalzells of Camwa^ The Ladies of 
Llangollen, The Foxes, The Stnarts of Traqnair, Belted will Howard, An 
Episode in the House of Dnndonald, The Ducal House of Hamilton, The 
Cnief of Dundas, The Duke of Ohandos and Princely Canons, The Spencers 
and Comptons, All the Howards, The Lockharts of Lee, A Ohost Story in the 
Noble House of Beresf ord, A Tragedy in Pall Mall, An Eccentric BusmU, The 
Lady of Lathom House, Two Boyal Marriages in the Last Centmy, The 
Boyles, The Merry Duke of Montagu, The Bomance of the Earldom of Hun- 
tingdon, Lady Hester Stanhope, The Oountess of Nithsdale, The Bomance of 
the Earldom of Mar, Margaret Duchess of Newcastle, Lord Norttimgton, The 
Cutlers of Wentworth, The Earldom of Bridgewater, The Carews of Beddinf- 
ton, A Chapter on the Peerage, The Kirkpatricks of Closebmn, The Cliffords 
Earls of Cumberland, The Homes of Polwarth. The Ducal House of Bedford, 
Tragedies of the House of Innes, The Dueal House of Leinster, The Boyal 
House of Stuart, The Great Douglas Case. The Badcliffes of Derwentwater, 
The Bise of the House of Hardwicke, Field-Marshal Keith. 
** The social rank of the persons whose liyes and characters are delineated tn 
thts work and the inherent romance of the stories it embodies will ensure it a 
widesprMkl popularity. Many of the papers possess an mgrossing and popular 
interest, while all of mem may be read with pleasure and profit**— £a»m<ner. 

" A second series of Mr. Walford's * Tales of our Oreat Families ' has by no 
means exhausted the rich field of material existing in the genealogy of the United 
Kingdom, and which gives proof that truth is stranger thui fiction. There are few 
readers who will not bear testimony to the fascination of these family legends. 
Nearly fifty stories of English, Scottish, and Irish families are narrated in these 
interesting volnmes, with such careful reference to authority as the writer, a prac- 
tised biographical historian, is accustomed to pursue.'* — DaUg Tdegraph. 

'* All these tales are deeply interesting and amusing. The book ought to have its 
place in every library as a standard work."— Court JoumaL 

THE VILLAGE OF PALACES ; or, Chronicles of 

Chelsea. By the Rev. A. G. L'Estbamoe. 2 vols crown 8vo. 218. 

"Mr. L'Estrapge's volumes are a fair specimen of the popular books on uiti- 
quarian matters which are constantly coming out They are pleasantly written 
and fairly interesting."— iKAemeum. 

"Mr. L'Estrange tells us much that is interesting about Chelsea. We take 
leave of this most diarming book with a hearty reconmiendation of it to our 
readers.** — Spectator, 

" One of the best gossiping topographies since Leigh Hnnt*s *01d Court Suburb.* 
So many persons of note have lived in Chelsea that a book far less carefully com- 
piled than this has been from historical records and traditions could not fsil to be 
amusing." — Daily Telegraph. 

** This is a work of light antiquarian, biographical, and historical gossip. Mr. 
L'Estrange is inspired by interest in his subject The names of Chelsea celebri- 
ties, dead and living, including poets, novelists, historians, statesmen, and paint- 
ers will be found thickly clustering in these volumes.** — Ikiilp yews. 

"Every inhabitant of Chelsea will welcome this remarkably interesting work. 
It sheds a fiood of light upon the past; and, while avoiding the heaviness of 
moflt antiquarian works, gives, In the form of a popular and amusing sketch, a 
complete history of this * Village of Palaces.' "^CfielsM News, 
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CONVERSATIONS with Distinguished Persons 

daring the Second Empire, from 1860 to 1863. By the Lata 
Nassau W. Senior. Edited by his Daughter, M. G. M. Simpson. 
2 vols. Svo. SOs. 
Among other persons whose conversations are given In these volnmes are:— Prince 
Napoleon; the Due de Broglie; the Marquises Ohambmn, Lasteyrie, Palla- 
vioinl, Vogn^; Marshal Bandon; Counts Arrivabene, Circoort, Gorcelle, Eer- 
gorlay, Montalembert, B^mosat, Zamoyski; Generals Changamier, Ftoilon, 
Trocha; Lords Cowley and Clyde; Messieurs Ampere, Beaumont, Chambol, 
Chevalier, Cousin, Dayton, Drouyn de Lhuys, DudhAtel, Dufanre, Dumon, 
Duvei^er de Hauranne, Quizot, Lamartine, LomAiie, Lavergne, Lanjuinais, 
Maury, Marochetti, Masson, Mdrim^ Odillon Barrot, Pelletan, Pietri, Bdnan, 
St Hilaire, Slidell, Thiers, De Witt; Mesdames Ciroourt, Comu, Mohl, Ac. 
"Mr. Senior's 'Conversations with M. Thiers, M. Guizot,* Ac, published about a 
year and a half ago, were the most interesting volumes of the series which had 
appeared up to that time, and these new 'Conversations ' are hardly, if at aU, less 
welcome and important A large part of this delightful book is made up of studies 
1>y various critics, from divers points of view, of the character of Louis Napoleon, 
4Uid of more or less vivid and accurate explanations of his tortuous policy, llie 
work contains a few extremely interesting reports of conversations with M. Thiers. 
There are some valuable reminiscences of Lamartine, and among men of a some- 
what later day, of Prince Napoleon, Drouyn de Lhuys, Montalembert, Victor 
Cousin, B^an, and the Chevaliers."— iltAenonim. 

" It is impossible to do justice to these ' Conversations * in a brief notise, so we 
must be content to refer our readers to volumes which, wherever they are opened, 
'Will be found pregnant with interest"— 27^ Times. 

"Many readers may prefer the dramatic or literary merit of Mr. Senior's 'Con- 
versations * to their hlBtorical interest, but it is impossible to insert extracts of such 
length as to represent the spirit, the finish, and the variety of a book which is 
throughout entertaining and instructive."- iS(i<tircbiy Review. 

CONVERSATIONS with M. Thiers, M. Guizot, 

and other Distinguished Persons, dnring the Second Empire. By 
the Late Nassau W. Senior. Edited hy his Daughter, M. 0. M. 
Simpson. 2 vols, demy Svo. SOs. 
Among other persons whose conversations are recorded in these volumes are: — 
King Leopold; the Due de Broglie; Lord Cowley; Counts Arrivabene, Cor- 
oelle, Daru. Flahault, Eeigolay, Montalembert; Gtonerals Lamorici^re and 
Ohrzanowski; Sir Henry Ellis; Messieurs Ampere, Beaumont, Blanchard, 
Bouffet, Auguste Chevalier, Victor ConsixL De Witt DuchAtel, Ducpetiaux, 
Dumon, Dussard, Duvergier de Hauranne, Lfon Faucner, Fr^re-Orban, Orim- 
blot, Gkdzot, Lafltte, Labaume, Lamartine, Lanjuinais, Mallac, Manin, M^rim^, 
Mignet, Jules Mohl, Montanelli, Odillon-Barrot, Qnfitelet, B^musat, Bogier, 
Bivet, Bossini, Horace Say; Thiers, Trouv^-Chanvel, Villemain, Wolowski; 
Mesdames Circourt, Comu, Bistori, Ac 
** TtdB new series of Mr. Senior's 'Conversations* has been for some years past 
known in manuscript to his more intimate friends, and It has always been felt that 
no former series would prove more valuable or important Mr. Senior had a social 
iposition which gave him admission into the best literary and political circles of 
Faria He was a cultivated and sensible man, who knew how to take full advan- 
tage of such an opening. And above all, he had by long practice so trained his 
memory as to enable it to recall all the substance, and often the words, of the long 
conversations which he was always holding. These conversations he wrote down 
with a surprising accuracy, and men handed the manuscript to his friends, that 
they might correct or modify his report of what they had said. This book thus 
contains the opinions of eminent men given in the freedom of conversation, and 
afterwards carefiUly revised. Of their value there cannot be a question. The book 
is one of permanent historical interest There is scarcely a page without some 
memorable statement by some memorable man. Politics and society and literature 
—the three great interests that make up life— are all discussed in turn, an!d there is 
no discussion which is unproductive of weighty thought or striking f act "— ii«A«nawm. , 
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HISTORY OF TWO QUEENS: CATHARINB 

OF ARAGON and ANNE BOLETN. By W. Hbfwobth Dixcir. 
Second Edition, Vols. 1&2. Demy 8to. 80s. 

**Iii two handsome volamM Mr. Dixon here gires ne the first instalment of a 
new historical work on a most attractiTe subject The book is in many respects a 
faTonrable specimen of Mr. Dixon's powera It is the most painstaldng satf 
elaborate that he has yet written. .... On the whole, we may say Uiat the book 
Is one which will sostain the reputation of its anthor as a writer of great power 
and versatility, that it gives a new aspect to many an old snbject, and presents in 
% very striking light some of the most recent discoveries in English history."— 
AUieiuBum. 

** In these volumes ^e author exhibits in a signal manner his special powers 
and finest endowmenta It is obvious that the historian has been at especial pains 
to Justify his reputation, to strengthen his hold upon the learned, and also to 
extend his sway over the many who prize an attractive style and interesting narra- 
tive more highly than laborious research and philosophic insight** — MonUng Pott. 

" The thanks of all students of English history are due to Mr. Hepworth Dixon 
for his clever and original work, ' History of two Queens.* The book is a valuable 
contribution to English history. The author has consulted a number of original 
sources of information — in particular the archives at Simancaa Alcala, and Venice. 
Mr. Dixon is a skilful writer. His style, singularly vivid, graphic, and dramatic— 
Is alive with human and artistic interest Some of the incidental descriptions 
reach a very high level of picturesque power." — Daily Newt. 

VOLS. m. & IV. OF THE HISTORY OF TWO 

QUEENS : CATHARINE OP ARAGON and ANNE BOLEYN. 
By W. Hbfwobth Dixon. Second Edition. Demy 8vo. Price 808. 
Completing the Work. 

** These concluding volumes of Mr. Dixon's * History of two Queens * wfll be per- 
used with keen interest by thousands of readera Whilst no less valuable to the 
student, they will be far more enthralling to the general reader than the earlier 
half of the history. Every page of what may be termed Anne Boleyn's story affords 
a happy illustration of the author's vivid and picturesque styla The work should 
be found in every library." — Pott. 

" Mr. Dixon has pre-eminently the art of interesting his readers. He has pro- 
duced a narrative of considerable value, conceived in a spirit of fainiMs, and 
written with power and picturesque effect"— 2)ai/y Newt. 

HISTORY OF WILLIAM PENN, Founder of 

Pennsylvania. By W. Hepwobth Dixon. A NewLibrabt Edition. 
1 vol. demy 8vo, with Portrait. 12b. 

'* Mr. Dixon's ^ William Penn ' is, perhaps, the best of his booka He has now re- 
vised and issued it with the addition of much fresh matter. It is now offered in a 
sumptuous volume, matching with Mr. Dixon's recent books, to a new generation of 
readers, who will thank Mr. Dixon for his interesting and instructive memoir of 
one of the worthies of England." — Examiner. 

FREEEUSSIA. By W. Hepworth Dixon. Third 

Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, with Coloured IlluBtrationB. SOs. 
**Mr. Dixon's book will be certain not only to interest but to please Its readers 
and it deserves to do so. It contains a great deal that is worthy of attention, and 
is likely to produce a very useful effect"— ^Sfo/ttrttoy Review. 

THE SWITZERS. By W. Hepwobth Dixon. 

Third Edition, 1 vol. demy 8vo. 16b. 
"A lively, interesting, and altogether novel book on Switzerland. It is full of 
valuable information on social, political, and ecclesiastical questions, and, like all 
Hr. Dixon's books, is eminently readable."— Z>at7y Newt, 
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DIARY OF A TOUR IN SWEDEN, NORWAY, 

AND RUSSIA, IN 1827. By The Marchionbss of Westbonbtbr. 
1 vol. Demy 8vo. ISs. 

" A bright and lively record. So pleasantly are the letters written which Lady 
'Westminster sent home, that her book is most agreeable; and it has this special 
merit, that it brings clearly before us a nmnber of the gre^t people of former 
days, royal and imperial personages, whose intimate acqnaintance Uie traveller's 
Tank enabled her to ma,'ke.''~-Athenmtm. 

"A very agreeable and instmctive volume."— jSa<tir<foy Reoiem. 

" We recommend Lady Westminster's diary to all readers as a highly instractive 
book of interesting travel, replete with graphic sketches of social life and scenery, 
«nd abounding in many entertaining anecdotes."— Court Jcwmal. 

HOLIDAYS IN EASTERN FRANCE; Sketches 

of Travel in Champagne, Franche-Gomte, the Juba, the Valley of 
the DouBS, &c. By M. Betham-Edwabdb. Svo. niustrations. 156. 

"Miss Edwards' present volume, written in the same pleasant style as thatwhic)i 
described her wanderings in Western France, is so much the more to be recom- 
mended that its contents are fresher and more novel" — Saturday Beoiew. 

"Beaders of this work will find plenty of fresh information about some of the 
most delightful parts of France. The descriptions of scenery are as graphic as the 
sketches of character are lifelike."— (TZode. 

** The tourist could not have a pleasanter companion than this pretty book, and 
its well laid out itineraries."— 6^j)Atc. 

MEMOIRS OF GEORGIANA, LADY CHATTER- 

TON; With some Passages from her Diary. By E. Heneagb 
Debikg. 1 vol. demy Svo. 16b. 
Among other persons mentioned in this work are Lords Lansdowne, Brougham, 
Macaulay, Lytton, Houghton; Messrs. Wilberforce, Wordsworth, Hallam, 
Bogers, Moore, Sydney Smith, Landor, Loekhart, Fonblanque, Warburton, 
Hfurness, Ghantrey; Count Montalembert, Dr. TJllathome, Dr. Newman, 
Joanna Baillie, Lady Qifford, Lady Cork, Mrs. Somerville, Mrs. Norton, &c 
"Lady Chatterton's Diary gives a sketch of society during a well known but 
■ever-interesting period. Mr. Dering may be congratulated on having furnished a 
graceful epilogue to the story of an interesting life."— il<Aen«um. 

THE YOUTH OF QUEEN ELIZABETH. Edited, 

from the French of L. Wiesbner, by Chablottb M. Yongb, Author 
of " The Heir of Redclyffe," &c. 2 vols, crown Svo. 2l8. 
" M Wiesener is to be complimented on the completeness, accuracy, and re- 
search shown in this work. He has drawn largely on the French Archives, the 
Public Becord Office, and British Museum, for information contained in original 
documents, to some of which notice is directed for the first time. M. Wiesener's 
work is well worth translating, for it is most interesting as showing the education 
and circumstances which tended to form the character of that extraordinary 
x|ueen. Miss Yonge appears to have successfully accomplished the task which she 
has undertaken." — Athenteum. 

A LEGACY : Being the Life and Eemains of John 

MABTm, Schoolmaster and Poet. Written and Edited by the 

Author of " John Halxfax." 2 vols, crown Svo. With Portrait. 2 Is. 

*' A remarkable book. It records the life, work, aspirations, and death of a 

schoolmaster and poet, of lowly birth but ambitious soul. His writings brim with 

vivid thought, touches of poetic sentiment, and trenchant criticism of men and 

books, expressed in scholarly language." — Guardian. 

** Mrs. Graik has related a beautiful and pathetic story~-a story of faith and 
•courage on the part of a young and gifted man, who mi^ht under other circumstances 
have won a place in literature. The story is one worth reading.*' — Fall Mall Gazette. 
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WORDS OF HOPE AND COMFORT TO 

THOSE IN SORROW. Dedicated by Permission to Thb Quxbn. 

Fourth EcUtion, 1 vol. small 4to, 5s. bomid. 

"These letters, the work of a pore and deroat spirit, deserye to find many 
readera They are greatly superior to the average of what is called religions 
Uteratore.'*— il thenmum, 

*"rhe writer of the tenderly-oonceived letters in this yolnme was Mrs. Jnlins 
Hare, a sister of Mr. Maurice. They are instinct with the devout snbmissiyeness 
and fine sympathy which we associate with the name of Maurice; but in her there 
is added a winningness of tact, and sometimes, too, a directness of language, which 
we hardly find even in the brother. The letters were privately printed and circo- 
lated, and were found to be the source of much comfort, which they cannot fail 
to afford now to a wide circia A sweetly-conceived memorial poem, bearing 
the weU-known initials, '£. H. P.\ gives a very faithful outline of the life.'*— ^rttiiA 
Quarterly Review. 

'* This touching and most comforting work Is dedicated to Ths Qukkn, who took 
a gracious interest in its first appearance, when printed for private circulation, and 
found comfort in its pages, and has now commanded its publication, that the 
world in general may profit by it A more practical and heart-stirring appeal to 
the afflicted we have never examined." — Btomdard. 

OUR BISHOPS AND DEANS. By the Rev. F. 

Abnold, B.A., late of Christ Church, Oxford. 2 vols. Svo. dOs. 
" This work is good in conception and cleverly executed, and as thoroughly 
honest and earnest as it is interesting and able.**— wToAn Butt. 

LIFE OP THE RT. HON. SPENCER PERCEVAL ; 

Inclnding His Correspondence. By His Chrandson, Sfemgbb Wal- 
POLB. 2 vols. 8vo. With Portrait. SOs. 
" This biography will take rank, as a faithful reflection of the statesman and 
his period, as also for its philosophic, logical, and dramatic completenesa"— i*oft 

THE SEA OF MOUNTAINS : An Account op 

Lord Dufferin*b Tour throuoh British Columbia in 1876. By 

MoLTNEUx St. John. 2 vols. With Portrait of Lord Dufferin. 2 Is. 

*'Mr. St. John has given us in these pages a record of all that was seen and done 

in a very Buccessfnl visit His book is instructive, and it should be interesting to 

the general reader." — Times. 

^* Mr. St John is a shrewd and lively writer. The reader will find ample variety 
in his book, which is well worth perusaL"— PoiV Mall Oazetie. 

THE THEATRE FRANCAIS IN THE REIGN 

OF LOUIS XV. By Lord Laminoton. 1 vol. demy 8vo. ISs. 

** A most valuable contribution to dramatic literature. All members of the pro- 
fession should read it."— Morning Post. 

*' A work on a most attractive subject, which will be perused with keen interest 
by thousands of readers. It is written in a style singularly vivid, dramatic, and in- 
teresting."— Court Journal. 

MY YOUTH, BY SEA AND LAND, from 1809 to 

1816. By Charles Loftus, formerly of the Royal Navy, 

late of the Coldstream Guards. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 2l8. 
"A more genial, pleasant, wholesome book we have not often read." — Standard. 

ACROSS CENTRAL AMERICA. By J. W. Bod- 

dam-Whetham. 8vo. With Ulustrations. ISs. 
"Mr. Boddam-Whetham writes easily and agreeably."— Po^f Matt Oazettt, 
** A bright and lively account of interesting travel'*— <72o&a 
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LONDONIANA. By Edwaed Walpobd, M.A., 

Author of " The County Families," &c. 2 volumes crown 8vo. 21s. 

*'A highly interesting and entertaining book. It bristles with anecdotes and 
amnsing sketches. The style is vivid, graphic, and dramatic, and the descriptions 
are given with a terseness and vigoor that rivet the attention of the reader. The 
historian, the antiquarian, and the lover of romance will combine in prononncing 
^Londoniana' one of the most readable books of the day." — Court Journal. 

*^ There is variety and amnsement in Mr. Walford's volumes."— >PaZI MaiXl Ckuette. 

HISTORY OF ENGLISH HUMOUR. By the 

Rev. A. G. L'EsTRANGB, Author of " The Life of the Rev. W. 
Harness," &q. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 21s. 
" This work contains a large and varied amount of information. It is impossible 
to give any idea of the wealth of anecdote and epigram in its pages.*'— /o^ Bull. 

A MAN OF OTHER DAYS : Recollections of the 

Mabquis db Beaubegabd. Edited, from the French, by Chablottb 
M. YoNGB, Author of " The Heir of Redclyffe," &c. 2 vols. 2l8. 

MY YEAR IN AN INDIAN FORT. By Mrs. 

GuTHBiB. 2 vols, crown 8vo. With Illnstrations. 2l8. 

RECOLLECTIONS of COLONEL DE GONNE- 

YILLE. Edited from the French by Chablottb M. Yonoe, 
Aathor of the " Heir of Redclyjffe," &c. 2 vols, crovm 8vo. 21s. 

THROUGH FRANCE AND BELGIUM, BY 

RIVER AND CANAL, IN THE STEAM YACHT " YTENE." 
By W. J. 0. MOBNS, R.V.Y.C. 1 vol. 8vo. With UlustrationB. ISs. 

MY LIFE, FROM 1815 to 1849. By Charles Loptus, 

formerly of the Royal Navy, late of the Coldstream Guards. 
Author of " My Youth by Sea and Land." 2 vols, crown 8vo. 2l8. 

A BOOK ABOUT THE TABLE. By J. C. 

Jeapfbeson. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 

COSITAS ESPANOLAS ; or, Every-day Ln^ in 

Spain. By Mrs. Hakvet, of Ickwell-Bury. 2nd Edition, 8vo. 16s. 

PEARLS OF THE PACIFIC. By J. W. Boddam- 

Whetham. 1 vol. Demy Svo, with 8 iflustrations. 15s. 

" The literary meritB of this work are of a very high OTder."-~Athenmwn. 

TURKISH HAREMS & CIRCASSIAN HOMES. 

By Mbs. Habybt, of Ickwell-Bury. 8vo. Second Edition. 15s. 

MEMOIRS OF QUEEN HORTENSE, MOTHER 

OF NAPOLEON IH. Cheaper Edition, in 1 toL 6s. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF SOCIETY IN FRANCE 

AND ENGLAND. ByLADrCLEKEHnNADAYiBg. 2nd Edition. 2t. 

THE EXILES AT ST. GERMAINS. By the 

Author of " The Ladye Shakerley." 1 voL 7b. 6d. bound. 



THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 

PUBLISHED BY HURST & BLACKETT. 



LORD BEACKENBUEY. By Amelia B. Edwards^ 

Author of " Barbara*8 History,** " Debenham's Vow," &c. 3 vols. 

ST. MAETIN'S SUMMEE. By Shirley Smith, 

Author of *^ His Last Stake," &c. 3 vols, f/n Sqttember.^ 

A VEEY OPAL. By O. L. Pirkis. 3 vols, 

"Now . . the tailor make thy doublet of chAngeable taffeta, for thy mind is a- 
very opaL*"— TWef/TA Night 

THE TENTH EAEL. By John Berwick Harwood, 

Author of " Lady Flavia," " Young Lord Penrith," Ac. 3 vols. 
" The reader wHl find • The Tenth Earl ' yery amosiDg reading."— J()ftfi Btdl 
" A fascinating novel The plot is deeply interesting, the characters are tme to- 

nature, while the language is remarkable for graphic power and obserration.*'^ 

Court Journal 

FOEESTALLED. By M. Betham-Edwards, 

Author of " Kitty," " Bridget," &c. 2 vols. 2l8. 

"A very remarkable novel. Miss Betham-Edwards has produced a tale of power- 
ful interest, which sucoessfully rivets the attention from tide beginning to the end;," 
•^Sunday limes. 

" This work will be read with the greatest delight, being, as regards plot, origi- 
nality, and vigorous language, by far one of the best novels of the day.** — Court 
Journal. 

WOOERS AND WINNERS. By Mrs. G. Lm- 

TUMvs Banks, Author of ** The Manchester Man," &c. 3 vols. 

"A thoroughly readable, fresh, and wholesome novel" — John BuU. 

" ' Wooers and Winners ' will add to the well-earned literary fame of Mrs. 
Banks. It is a Yorkshire story^ the plot is cleverly conceived and admirably 
worked out The characters, many of them original, are drawn with a pen that 
tlioroughly understands tiie working of human nature under every phase ; the- 
ri ascription of Yorkshire scenery is admirably given ; the manners of the people, 
their dialect, are perfectly true to nature, and the incidents are startling and 
deeply interesting." — Court Journal. 

MERVYN O'CONNOR. By the Eabl of Desart, 

Author of " Kelverdale,'* &c. 3 vols. 

"Lord Desart shows his accustomed liveliness in description which is always- 
distinct and never prolonged so as to become wearisome." — AtJienontm. 

" * Mervyn O'Connor ' is a bright, lively story, full of interest and action. The^ 
reader will find ample amusement throughout the volumes.'*— ^Simclav Times. 

A MODERN GREEK HEROINE. 3 vols. 

*' The author may be congratulated on a very attractive and clever story, which, 
if it be a first effort in fiction, is unusually successful. It is the work of a refined 
mind, and is carried out with considerable skill.*' — Athencmm. 

"One of the most clever and original works of fiction of the year. Indeed, it 
is some time since we have been more amused and interested by a modem noveL 
Its freshness and unconventionality are very attractiva" — John Bull 

" This book is thoroughly readable and amusing from beginning to end. The 
heroine is one of the most charming creations in recent fiction."— ^toman. 

THREE RECRUITS, and The Girls They Left 

Behind Them. By Joseph Hatton. 3 vols. 

** Mr. Hatton's novel hurries us along in unflagging excitement The scenes of 
the good old times, when Farmer George was king, are excellent*' — 77ie Times. 

"Mr. Hatton's new story is likely to become very popular, for it contains stirring 
incidents, delightful love episodes, bright descriptions, and a most interesting 
ploV'-'Whitehall Bmew. 
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MISS BOUVEEIE. By Mrs. Moleswobth, Author 

of " Hatherconrt Rectory," " The Cuckoo Clock," &c. 8 vols. 

" * Migi Boaverie ' is a pore and pretty Btory^—Atfrnmum. 

•'One of the prettieit itorieB which has appeared for years. It !■ rare to be 
widely read, and no one who takes it up will lay it down unfinished."— P<m<. 

**A Yery charming story. In these delightfnl YOlnmes Mrs. Molesworth ha» 
produced a capital hook.''— Cfraphic 

"This story is well written and interesting. The characters are sldlfnlly delin- 
eated, and Uie pictures of both English imd French life are very artistic anck 
channdng."— iHMiA Quarterly Review. 

POET AND PEER. By Hamilton Aid^, Author of 

"Penmddocke/* &c. Dedicated to Lobd Lttton. 8 vols. 

" *Poet and Peer* is a novel of nnnsnal merit, the work of a coltiyated man of 
the world, who describes what he has himself seen. It is the best of Mr. AId6'» 
novels, and will interest and amose every reader who takes it up.*'— ^^Acfunmi. 

*' A ^oronghly readable and attractive novel'*— ifomtfHir Pott. 

" Mr. AId€ evidently knows society wel], and is as much at home in society 
abroad as in England. The final diapters are worked oat with great skill, and the 
story is Bofficiently relieved with brightness and hnmoor to make it not only in* 
teresting but agreeable reading."— tSctfttrdcqr Reoiar, 

POOR ZEPH. By F- W. Robinson, Author of 

" Grandmother's Money," &q. 3 vols. 

" The author has written many good stories, and has long since established hi a 
reputation. He has done well to reproduce ^ese charming studies and sketches.** 
— Athenmim. 

" These stories are, without exception, told In a vivid and lively style. Alto- 
gether the book is a highly entertaining ona"— Poft. 

THE GEEATEST HEIKESS IN ENGLAND. Bv 

Mb8. Ouphamt, Author of ** Chronicles of Carlingford,** &c. Second 

Edition, 3 vols. 
*' 'The Greatest Heiress in England ' should add to Mrs. OUphant's reputation. 
It is noticeably good among the great number of her good novels. The story ruua 
along pleasantly, and mainteiins the reader's interest throughout" — Athenaum. 

FOR HER DEAR SAKE. By Mary Cecil Hay, 

Author of " Old Myddelton's Money," <fec. 3 vols. 
*' It is very seldom that a novel has appeared more deserving of popularity than 
this unusually interesting story." — Po$t. 

LILY OF THE VALLEY. By Mrs. Eandolph, 

Author of " Gentianella," &c. 3 vols. 
" A very pretty and romantic tale. Headers who begin the book are sure to 
finish it*' — Examiner, 

LITTLE MISS PEIMROSE. By the Author of 

" St. Olare's," " The Last of her Line," &e. 3 vols. 

A SYLVAN QUEEN. By the Author of « Rachel's 

Secret," &c. 3 vols. 

IN THE SWEET SPRING-TIME. By Mrs. Mac- 

Quom, Author of "Patty," Ac. 3 vols. 

FRIEND AND LOVER. By IzA Duffus HARDr, 

Author of " Glencaim," &c. 3 vols. 
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Win\itx % ^spmal ^atrmage at "^tx ^vqtnis. 

Published annual^, in One Volj royal 800, wUh the Amu beautifliBg 
engraotdt handsome^ bound, with gilt edges, price 81«. 6dL 

LODGERS PEERAGE 

AND BARONETAGE, 

CORRECTED BY THE NOBILITY. 

THE rOBTY-HIHTH EDITIOH FOB 1 880 IS HOW BEADT. 

LoDOB*8 PEBOuaB AMD BiBOinETAOB is acknowledged to be the most 
«omplete| as well as the most elegant, work of the kind. As an esta- 
blished and authentic authority on all questions respecting the family 
histories, honours, and connections of the titled aristocracy, no work has 
ever stood so high. It is published under the especial patronage of Her 
Majesty, and is annually corrected throughout, from the personal com- 
munications of the Nobility. It is the only work of its class in which, the 
type being kept constantly standing, every correction is made in its proper 
place to the date of publication, an advantage which gives it supremacy 
over all its competitors. Independently of its full and authentic informa- 
tion respecting the existing Peers and Baronets of the realm, the most 
sedulous attention is given in its pages to the collateral branches of the 
various noble families, and the names of many thousand individuals are 
introduced, which do not appear in other records of the titled classes. For 
its authority, correctness, and facility of arrangement, and the beauty of 
its typography and binding, the work is justly entitled to the place it 
occupies on the tables of Her Majesty and the Nobility. 

LIST OP THE PRINCIPAL CONTENTS. 



HiBtorical View of the Peerage. 

Parliamentary Boll of the House of Lords. 

English, Scotch, and Irish Peers, in their 
orders of Precedence. 

Alphabetical List of Peers of Great Britain 
and the United Kingdom, holding supe- 
rior rank in the Scotch or Irish Peerage. 

Alphabetical list of Scotch and Irish Peers, 
holding superior titles in the Peerage of 
Great Britain and the United Kingdom. 

A Collective list of Peers, in their order of 
Precedence. 

Table of Precedency among Men. 

Table of Precedency among Women. 

The Queen and the Boyal FamUy. 

Peers of the Blood BoyaL 

The Peerage, alphabetically arranged. 

Families of such Extinct Peers as have left 
Widows or Issue. 

Alphabetical List of the Surnames of all the 
Peers. 



The ArchbishopB and Bishops of England 
and Ireland. 

The Baronetage alphabetically arranged. 

Alphabetical List of Sumames assumed by 
members of Noble Families. 

Alphabetical List of the Second Titles of 
Peers, usually borne by their Eldest 
Sons. 

Alphabetical Index to the Daughters of 
Dukes, Marquises, and Earls, who, hav- 
ing married Ck>mmoner8, retain the title 
of Lady before their own Christian and 
their Husband's Surnames. 

Alphabetical Index to the Daughters of 
viscounts and Barons, who, having 
married Commoners, are styled Honour- 
able Mrs. ; and, in case of the husband 
being a Baronet or Knight Hon. Lady. 

A List of the Orders of Ejiighthood. 

Mottoes alphabetically arranged and trans- 
lated. 



" This work is the most perfect and elaborate record of the living and recently de- 
ceased members of the Peerage of the Three Kingdoms as it stands at this day. It is 
a most useful publication. We are happy to bear testimony to the fact that scrupulous 
accuracy is a distinguishing feature of this book.'* — Timei. 

" IxKige's Peerage must supersede all other works of the kind, for two reasons: first, it 
is on a better plan ; and secondly, it is better executed. We can safely pronounce it to be 
the readiest, the most useful, and exactest of modem works on the subject" — Spectator. 
" A work of great value. It is the most faithful record we possess of the aristo- 
cracy of the day." — Pott. 

" The best existing, and, we believe, the best possible Peerage^ It is the standard 
authority on the subject "—«Sf<afidar<t 

Yi. 



HURST & BUCKETrS STANDARD LIBRARY 

OF CHEAP EDITIONS OP 

POPULAR MODERN WORKS, 

ILLUSTRATED BT SIR J. GILBERT, HILLAIS, HUNT, LEECH, FOSTER, 
POTNTER, TENNIEL, SANDYS, HUGHES, SAHBOURNE, &C. 

Each in a Single Voliune, elegantly printed, bound, and illnstrated, price 6b. 
1. SAM SLICK'S NATUEE AND HUMAN NATUBE. 

*'The first yolnme of Mesara. Hunt and Blackett's Standard Library of Oheap Editions 
forms a very good beginning to what will doubtless be a yery snocessfnl undertaking. 
*NatureanaHuman Nature' is one of the best of Sam Slick's witty and humorous 

Eroductions, and is well entitled to the large circulation which it cannot fail to obtain 
1 its present convenient and cheap shape. The volume combines with the great recom- 
m«idationB of a clear, bold type, and good paper, the lesser but attractive merits of 
being well illnstrated and elegantly bound."->Pof(. 

2. JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 

*' This is a very good and a very interesting work. It is designed to trace the career 
from boyhood to age of a perfect man— a Christian gentleman; and it abounds in inci- 
dent both well and highly wrought Throughout it is conceived in a high spirit, and 
written with great abili^. This cheap and handsome new edition is worthy to pass 
freely from hand to hand as a gift book in many households."— i?a»imtiMr. 

3. THE GBESGENT AND THE GBOSS. 

BY ELIOT WARBURTON. 

'* Independent of its value as an original narrative, and its uboful and interesting: 
inrormanon, this work is remarkable for the colouring power and play of fancy with 
which its descriptions are enlivened. Among its greatest and most lasting ohanna is 
its reverent and serious spirit" — (iuarterlff Remnw. 

4. NATHALIE. By JULIA HAVANAOH. 

'* * Nathalie * is Miss Eavanagh's best imaginative effort Its manner is gracious and 
attractive. Its matter is good. A sentiment, a tenderness, are commanded by her 
which are as individual as they are elegant"— ilMenanim. 

5. A WOMAN'S THOUGHTS ABOUT WOMEN. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
" A book of sound counsel It is one of the most sensible works of its kind, well- 
written, true-hearted, and altogether practical Whoever wishes to give advice to a- 
young lady may thank the author for means of doing sa"— i?dMim«ner. 

6. ADAM OBAEME. By MBS. OLIFHANT. 

*' A Story awakening genuine emotions of interest and delight by its admirable pio^ 
tures of Scottish life and scenery. The author sets before us the essential attributes of 
Christian virtue, witti a delicacy, power, and truth which can hardly be 8nrpa88ed."-Pof C 

7. SAM SLICE'S WISE SAWS AND HODESN 

mSTANGES. 

" The reputation of this book will stand as long as that of Scott's or Bulwer's Novels. 
Its remarkable originality and happy descriptions of American life still continue the 
subject of universal admiratioa"— ife«Mn0«r. 

8. OABDINAL WISEMAN'S BECOLLEOTIONS OF 
THE LAST FOUB FOFES. 

'* A picturesque book on Rome and its ecclesiastical sovereigns, by an eloquent Roman 
Catholic. Cardinal Wiseman has treated a specdal subject with so much geniality, that 
his recollections will excite no ill-feeling in those who are most conscientiously opposed 
to every idea of human infallibility represented in Papal domination."— .dCAeMmnn. 

9. A LIFE FOB A LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

** In * A Life for a Life * the author is fortunate in a good subjeoti and has produced » 
work of strong effeoi"— .it/kenrtim. 
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10. THE OLD COURT SDBUBB. By LEIGH HUHT. 



"AdaHchttidbook.tlutwIII b* waleoow to all radcn, and nost ■iiliiiMiiii hi Ifcim 
who hkT* » Ion tor tb* bat kinda of nadtaw"— i~ 



11. KAEOABET AHD HER BBIDESKAIDS. 

** Wa recomir Mm d all who are in nareh of a f—rhiattiig norel to read this work for 
tboniMlTaa. Thoy will find It well worth their while. There are a freelmeH and ori- 



ginaUtj aboat it quite channing.* 

12. THE OLD JUDGE. By SAM SLICK. 

**Tlie irabUcatione Jnchirted in thia LOnrarj ha^e all been of good qnallty; many glre 
iafonnation while ther entertain, and of that elaaa the book before as ia a t****"*— 
The manner in which the Cheap EditJona forming the eeriee ia prodaeed, deeenree 
eepeeial mention. The paper and print are mezoeptioaable ; ttiereia a ateelengraTinf 
in each ▼olnme, and the onteidee of them wHl aatiafy the pnrchaeer who Ukea to tee 
book* in handaome onif orm.**— AMMiiMr. 

18. DABIEN. By ELIOT WABBUSIOH. 

**ThIa laat prodnetlon of the aothor of *The Oreeeent and the OroM* has the 
•elements of a Tory wide popularity. It will pleaee ita thooBanda."— tfloAa 



14. FAMILT BOHANOE. 

BY SIR BERNARD BURKE, ULSTER KING OF ARMS. 
**It were impoasible to praiae too highly this moat intereatlng book.** HtmidardL 

15. THE LAISD OF NOBLAW. By KBa OLiraLAHT. 

**The * Laird of Norlaw * folly anataina the anthor'a high repatatian.**— AaMlqr Tkma, 

16. THE ENOLISHWOKAN DT ITALY. 

"Mn. Gretton'B book is intereatlng, and foil of opportune in8trQetion.**i->2lMfli. 

17. NOTHnrO NEW. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

M * Nothing New ' displaye all thoM niperior merits which haTO made * John Halifax * 
one of the most popolar worka of the day."— Poft 

18. FBEEB'S LIFE OF JEANNE D'ALBBET. 

**Nothing can be more interesting than Miss Freer's itory of the life of Jeanne 
D'Albret, and the narratiye is as tmstworthy as it is attractive.**->i'ott. 

19. THE VALLEY OF A HUNDBED FIRES. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "MARGARET AND HER BRIDESBiAIDS." 
**If asked to classify thia work, w e ahoold giye it a place between * John Halifax * and 
*The Cftxtona."*— iSTtandordL 

20. THE BOlffANOE OF THE FOBITH. 

BY PETER BURKE, SERGEANT AT LAW. 
" A work of singolar interest, which can never fail to charm."— 72{iii<ralei Nem, 

21. ADELE. By JULIA KAVANAOH. 

" * Adele ' is the best work we have read by Miss Eayanagh ; it is a charming story, 
full of delicate character-painting."— iKAemeum. 

22. STUDIES FBOM LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
" These * Stndies from Life ' are remarkable for graphic power and obserration. Tbe 
book will not diminish the reputation of the accomplished author." — Saturday Review. 

23. GBANDMOTHEB'S MONET. 

"We commend * Grandmother's Money* to readers in search of a good noYoL The 
characters are troe to homan natore, and the story is interesting.'*— ^Momnmi. 
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24. A BOOK ABOUT DOCTOB& By J. C. JEAPFBESON. 

*' A delightfal book.**— ^Maunim. ** A book to be zead and re-read ; fit for the itady 
B well aa the drawing-ioom table and the circulating library.**— ikmeet. 

25. NO CHUECH. 

** We advise all who have the opportunity to read this book.**— ilfihounifik 

26. mSTBESS AND MAID. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
" A good wholesome book, gracefully written, and as pleasant to read as it is instruo- 
iive.'*— ^ thenaunk " A charming tale charmingly toU.''— Standard. 

27. LOST AND SAVED. By HON. MBS. NOBTON. 

" * Lost and Sayed * will be read with eager interest It is a vigorous rxoyeV— Timet. 
" A novel of rare excellence. It is Mrs. Norton's best prose work.**— i?jMiminer. 

28. LBS mSEBABLES. By VICTOB HXTOO. 

AUTHORISED COPYRIGHT ENGLISH TRANSLATION. 

"The merits of *Les Miserables* do not merely consist in the conception of it as a 
whole ; it abounds witii details of unequalled beauty. M. Victor Hugo has stamped upon 
every page the hall-mark of genius."— Quarfer^y Review, 

29. BABBABA'S HISTOBY. By AMELIA B. EDWABDS. 

** It is not often that we light upon a novel of so much merit and interest as * Barbara's 
History.* It is a work conspicuous for taste and literary cultur& It is a very graceful 
and charming book, with a well-managed story, clearly-cut characters, and sentimeDta 
•expressed with an exquisite elocution. It is a book which the world will lika"->2¥}ne<. 

80. LIFB OF THE BEV. EDWABD IBYINO. 

BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 
** A good book on a most interesting theme.'* — Times. 

** A truly interesting and most affecting memoir. Irving's Uf e ought to have a niche 
In every gallery of religions biography.*'— iSoterdov Renew. 

31. ST. OLAVE'S. 

" This charming novel is the work of one who possesses a great talent for writing, as 
well as experience and knowledge of the world. '— ilMencmm. 

32> SAM SLICE'S AHEBICAN HnMOUB. 

"Dip where you wHl into this lottery of fim, you are sure to draw out a priitL*'— Po«(. 

83. GHBISTIAN'S MISTAKE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

" A more charming story has rarely been writtea Even if tried by the standard of 
the Archbishop of York, we should expect that even he would pronounce 'OhrisUan's 
Mistake' a novel without a fault**— 3%fM& 

84. ALEC FOBBES. By OEOBOE MAC DONALD, LL.D. 

*• No account of this story would give any idea of the profound interest that pervades 
the work from the first page to the last*'— ilM«nonim. 

85. AONES. By MBS. OLIPHANT. 

" * Agnes * iB a novel superior to any of Mrs. Oliphant's former woTka.'*-~-Athmmun. 
** A story whose pathetic beauty will appeal irreiBistibly to all readers.*'— i><w<. 

86. A NOBLE LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
"This is one of those pleasant tales in which the author of * John Halifax* speaks 
out of a generous heart the purest truths of liie."^Ezaminer. 

87. NEW AMEBIOA. By HEPWOBTH DIXON. 

" A very interesting book. Mr. Dixon has written thoughtfully and well"— 7Vme«. 
"We recommend every one who feels any interest in human nature to read Mr. 
Dixon's very interesting book."— TSMurdoy Review, 
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38. BOBEBT FALCONEB. By 6E0BOE MAG DONALD, 

** * Robert Falconer ' !■ a work brimful of life and humour and of I2ie deepest hnmaa 
httereet It !■ a book to be returned to again and again for the deep and Marching 
knowledge it eyincee of human thoughts and feelings/'— ^Menonifa 

39. THE WOMAN'S SINODOIL 

BY THE AUTHOR OP " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
***The Woman's Kingdom' sustains the author's reputation as a writer of th» 
purest and noblest kind of domestic stories.— ilMefusum. 

40. ANNALS OF AN EVENTFUL LIFE. 

BY GEORGE WEBBE DASENT, D.C.L. 
**A racy, well-written, and original novel The interest never flagg. The whole 
work sparkles with wit and humour." — Q^arterf|f Review. 

41. DAVID ELOINBBOD. By OEOBOE MAC DONALD. 

** The work of a man of genius. It will attract the highest class of readers." — Timet. 

42. A BBAVE LADY. By the Author of *' John Halifax;' 

•* A very good novel; a thoughtful, well-written book, showing a tender sympathy 
with human nature, and permeated by a pure and noble spirit"— ^xammer. ' 

43. HANNAH. By the Author of '< John Halifax." 

** A very pleasant, healthy story, well and artistically told. The book is sure of a 
wide circle of readers. The character of Hannah is one of rare beauty."— ^tofufard 

44. SAM SLICE'S AMEBIC ANS AT HOME. 

"This is one of the most amusing books that we ever retA."— Standard. 

45. THE UNKIND WOBD. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
**The author of *John Halifax 'has written many fascinating stories, but we can 
eall to mind nothing from her pen that has a more enduring charm than the graceful 
•ketches in this work." — United Service Magazine. 

46. A BOSE IN JUNE. By MBS. OLIFHANT. 

** * A Bose in June ' is as pretty as its title. The story is one of the best and most 
touching which we owe to the industry and talent of MrsL Oliphant, and may hold its 
own with even * The Chronicles of Carlingford.' *'— Times. 

47. MY LITTLE LADY. By E. P. POYNTEB. 

" There is a great deal of fascination about this book. The author writes in a clear, 
unaffected style; she has a decided gift for depicting character, while the descriptions 
of scenery convey a distinct pictorial impresBion to Uie reader." — Ttmex. 

48. PH(EBE, JXTNIOS. By HES. OLIFHANT. 

**ThiB novel shows great knowledge of human nature. The interest goes on 
growing to the end. Phosbe is excellently drawn." — Times. 

49. LIFE OF MABIE ANTOINETTE. 

BY PROFESSOR CHARLES DUKE YONGE. 

** A work of remarkable merit and interest, which will, we doubt not, become the 
most popular English history of Marie Antoinette." — Spectator. 
** This book is well written, and of thrilling interest" — Academy^ 

50. Sm OIBBIE. By GEOBGE MAG DONALD, LL.D. 

" * Sir GIbbie ' is a book of genius."— PoZZ Mall Gazette. 

**This book has power, pathos, and humour. There is not a character which is not 
lifelike."— iKA^norum. 

51. YOUNG MBS. JABDINE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
** * Young Mrs. Jardine ' is a pretty story, written in pure English." — The Times. 
*' There ia much good feeling in this book. It is pleasant and wholesome.**— ^M«»afum . 
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